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INTRODUCTION, 
N are the Methods 
uſed by the Learned, to 
illuſtrate the Difference between 
Virtue and Vice, and to prove the 
moral Obligations. Many and 
warm have been the Debates, long 
and earneſt the Contentions, while 
the Intereſt of Virtue, we can well 
believe, has been equally at heart 
with the ſeveral Parties engaged in 
them. And as they may be re- 
N N * A | gar ded 


t may be preſumed 
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| Intredattion. 
garded as all agreei 


ng in this, fo 
that few, if a- 


ny, of their Schemes ought to be 


xc? > So how difficult or 
impracticable ſoever it may be, to 
defend them in every Particular. 
ey generally build on ſome Part 
of the moral Ground-work or Plan; 
hut in this, very poſſibly, lies the Er- 
ror or Defect, that they take not in 
the whole of the complex Founda- 
tion. One is apt to perſuade one's 
ſelf,thatnqo Realiſt in Morality,who 
believes Virtue to be founded in 
the Nature of Things, will deny 
that any Scheme which differs from 
Nature in any Particular, or takes in 
for its Ground - plan a larger or leſs 
Extent, than the true Foundation 
of Virtue, muſt be in ſo far wrong: 
And that Scheme which doth moſt 
exactly, and in every Part of it, a- 
gree unto Nature, and moſt. fully 
and compleatly build the Super- 
ſtructure upon the whole and Se. 
* ; 15 2 | 17 
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ry part of the moral Foundation, 
2 of all others the trueſt and the 
| KF AY DIRECTS r {© "By 
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Trus has giyen Occaſion to the 
following Eſſay, in which a ſhort 
and eaſy Scheme is endeavoured; 
and though the Plan ſhould appear 
be deemed excuſable; ſince it may 
poſſibly throw fome farther Light 
upon a Subject of infinite Conſe- 

ence to Mankind, or, perhaps, 

y ſome lucky Hints, moderate 
the Heat of contending Friends, 
or, at feaſt, adapt the Argument to 
fome Claffes of Readers. 


NN order to the forming any ſuch 
Eflay, Syftem, or. Scheme, tis ne- 
ceſſary to take Things pretty deep, 
And to trace Virtue Ave? all its 
various Turnings up to its Origin; 
and to enquire into its Harmony, 
Agreement and Coincidence with 


A 2 the 


5 


4 IntrodutFion. 
the Nature of Mas in particular» 
of the Unzver/e in general, and of 
the original Model and Cauſe of 
the whole, the Divinity. 


EE 


Ie 


Ws may indeed, and for any 

thing I know we muſt, take our 
Being upon Truſt. We may like - 
wiſe take it for granted, that we are 
conſcious and intelligent Beings, 
without waiting for Argument, or 
ſeeking rigid Demonſtration. And 
that we are not intelligent Ma- 
chines, has an equal Claim to. our 
fulleſt Perſuaſion: If Proof here 
be difficult, this is ſome Comfort, 
tis needleſs. Our Conſciouſneſs 
that we act voluntarily, and with 
Choice, and not by Compulſion, 


zs ſufficient for our Satisfaction; 


and our own Experience is as per- 
ſuaſive as any Demonſtration: And 
were it poſſible really to doubt, 


whether we are, or are not, mere 
paſſive Inſtruments of Action; one 


Twtroduttim. 
might ſatioy himſelf as o this 
8 


by wn conſcious Feelings and 


is o 
rience, to better Purpoſe than 
the greateſt Philoſopher could do 
by his Arguments, and more ex- 
peditiouſly- than the readieſt of 
them all could bring his Proofs 
together. 8 * 12 * HERS 


a A e 
Ix the Powers of human Nature 
are conſidered, and final Cauſes 
admitted, that Man was deſigned 
for Action, cannot be refuſed; this 
at leaſt cannot be denied, that 
Action is needful, in order to Life, 
Subſiſtence, and Happineſs. 


- Concxrnanc the Actings of one 
Mind, of which outward Acti- 
ons are only the viſible Effects and 
external Repreſentations, the fol- 
fowing Things may be remarked: 
No Motion of the Will or Affecti- 
ons ariſes; but in Conſequence of 
fome Perception of the Under- 
WOE” A3 Yand- 
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0 Iutroductian. | 
ſtanding. Bare Perceptions, that 


appear abſolutely; indifferent, do 


not put the Mind into Motion at 
all. "Thoſe Perceptions only ex- 
cite to inward Action or Motion, 


that are attended with Pleaſure or 


Pain. When there is a pleaſant 
Perception, or an Apprehenſion 


of ſomething deſirable or good in 
any Object, Action, or Event, the 


Soul doth embrace, or deſire to en- 


joy it; and on the other Hand, 
when there is a painful Perception, 


or an Apprehenſion of ſomething 
undeſirable or evil, in any Object, 
Action, or Event; the Soul doth 
ſhun it, or deſire to get rid of it. 
Now ſince the eſcaping of Evil is 


to be reckoned under the Notion 


of Good, and to be accounted a 
Happineſs; and ſince the Soul 
can only act in Proſpect of E- 


vil to be ſhunned, or Pleaſure to 

be enjoyed, it follows, that the 
Soul is put into Motion, or 9984 | 

hart E de 


for let Good be never ſo diffuſive, 


| Introduction 7 
ted to Action, only by (he Papen 
an Deli S of Good 7 


Joi is not: aſſerted, 0 viven De- 
fire of Good doth excite to Acti- 
on; for where the Means of At- 
tainment, or the Conſequences of 


Enjoyment, are looked upon with 
Averſion, as Evil; and the: attra- 
ctive and repulſive Forces are e- 
quay balanced, no Action will 
ollow; it is only in general af- 
firmed, that the Proſpect and De- 
ſire of Good is een __ | 
90110 in Motion. 0 


gy it is not t fad, that the bes 
Good, the Proſpect whereof ex» 
cites to Action, muſt be a private 
Good; which only-one can enjoy 3 


and-common to-others, one onthe 
Proſpect of it, may no leſs deſire 
it, and therefore be ce no leſs 
put into Motion. lg 0 wa 
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"Tan foverat Senſes . 


internal, give Riſe to thoſe af- 


_ Ideas of Pleaſure” or Pain, 
| excite to Action. Thus, 

do: . and Thirſt, and o- 

ther Senſations from without 


Thus; do the pleaſant or painful 


Senſations, ariſing from the Senſes 


_ of Harmony, Novelty, 'Benevo- 
lence; Ge. ſet the Mind in Motion. 


Such affecting Ideas of Pleaſure: or 


Pain, in 1 way they are 
raiſed in the Mind, ave a Ten- 
dency to excite to Motion, and 
none but affecting Ideas, no Ideas 


merely indifferent, d at all excite 


25 tO Action. 6 LES ne 4" $0 x 4 x - * hr 
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1 ft hah true * juſt Ac. 
count of the Matter, (which is on- 
ly to be known by attending- to 
what paſſes within) - that no Ideas 
but affecting Ideas of Pleaſure and 


oy 


Pain, or pleaſant or painful Senſa. 
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tions do excite to Action: Then 


theſe are the Springs of Action: —- 
Or, this Inſtinct toward Good nega- 


tive or poſitive - this Diſpoſition to 
act ſub rat ione boni this Determi- 


nation to act, when affecting Ideas 


of Pleaſure or Pain do ariſe, is the 
Source, the only Source and Spring 
of every voluntary Action 


To comply with this Determi- 
nation, cannot be called a Duty 
properly, or 4 moral Virtue, even 
taking the Obligations of Virtue 
for granted, any more than Gra- 
vitation can be ſo called. A Duty, 
or a Virtue, ſuppoſes a Liberty of 
acting, whereas this is a natural 
Principle, and the Exertion of the 
motive Powers only in Proſpect of 
Good, is a neceſſary Conſequence 
of the very Frame of our Nature. 
Men obey theſe Powers, they muſt 
do ſo, nor can they do otherwiſe. 
This is as inſeparable from our 


Nature, 6 
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ESA ry 8 W 
8 2 Make) ee eee infant hea. 
Bodies: And it is in thay Point 
13 " ue Vi IE wiſo hke Gravitation Or At- 
Traction, that thought the Term be 
unuſual, and perhaps not 8 
ther proper, yet 844 hetter Wes 
not our, it may be atleaſt meta- 


_ phorically: called mental Gabis. 
tion or Aut racbi dg Magn" 0 


Dr 15 dh Determination Ek the 
(Mind to act in Proſpecł of Gd, 
Or on the Preſence c pleaſantiy ot 
. Painfully affecting Ideas; a Deter- 
minatipn it is never conſeid td of, 
hen no Good is in Preſpecb, 0r 
1 the Ideas are barely — 
it iss this, I fay,”which* 
Jolopbers mean, wien they affert, 
that 1 Self-love, or the* meat 
.* Happinels, ĩs the 8 1 of 
= vir Achons At eaſt; this i 5 
dee way of exphihing”' theſe 
ee and very > probable © al 
oO anderſtand. cheeks” * Bn 
c FE > a ka a 


. Fun . 5 

a whether the Term Helfe lobe be 3 : 
toper one, or may occaſion a 

| Confuſion of Ideas, if at other 

Times it be uſed to ſignify private 

Self affection, and whether the e- | 

quivocal Uſe of this Term ma 

not be apt to perplex a r Eu- 


_ may fall under our further 
PD afterwards.” © - 

NI by th 1817230 2033 
Mean waLe we may avert? : 
that this Determination, whoſe O- 
tion we have obſerved to de- 

8 pend upon the Preſence of affeQin; 

deas of Good, is varioufly name 3 
by different Theoriſts on this Sub- 8 
FJect. It is this, it would ſeem, | 
that ſome intend” by the Term 

Self-bove, Which they hold to be 
the ſole Motive of human Adi | | 
ons: The ſame Principle is le- 
noted by Vneaſine ſ, which o- 
3 maintain to be the fecret 
that © urges us to purſue 
„ as well 8 co avoid It, and 


+ Aro. 
60 7 
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Lp hate” bt 
\ Naw wheiher 5 Sn 
9 our Actions; Fo. ming 2. ora 2 
« love, the ſole Spring of Moti- 
. on, actuates the ls” On that | 
_ . « the only Fonrge of Action, i- 
< the natural and neceſſary Diſ- 
:M poſition. of the. Ya hve, 154 | 
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tion, MM ng 4 2 
pie Senſation "with | 
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46 
it is "af Nief — 
R 
orms o re are eq 
fignificant of the dig Wk ; 
and alſo that amidit the vaſt 
riety of particular E 
Action, hard to be 13 
and of difficult Iaveſtigation, there 
is one great and general Source 
into which all theſe . do refolve 
ata ane from which « 0 | 
1 | \ 


they Alles viz, the Diſpoſition if 
— Mind to move or àct in Pr6- 
bect of Good, which becauſe of 
N mblance to that Phentme- 
non, J have preſumed to call nen- 
Hal Gravitation or Attrattion, | 
% MBE 7 1 + $4: 
By the Way it may be remark- 
ed; that they who'build' a moral 
Scheme o0nSeif-fove,” build on a 
Principle which is really in our Na- 
ture: And one need ſcarcely en- 
ter into a War with them fr af- 
ſerting, that Self-loye'is the Origin 
of virtuous Achions, if it is owned 
robe likewiſe" the Origin of vici- 
dus Actions, and the Spring of 
Action in general, however direct- 
ed: It may alſo be obſerved,” that 
thoſe who refer the Spring of A- 
ction to VDneaſire ſe, may l E= 
qual Juſtneſs build a moral Scheme 
upon that Principle. Nor can it 
well be refuſed after what has 
beery ſaid, that 1 22 Attraction, 
. or 


Introdudtion;. 


or the natural and neceſſary De- 
termination of the Mind to act 
only in proſpect of Good, may 
with equal Propriety be eſtabliſh- 
ed as the Foundation to the mo- 
ral Award But it is perhaps more 
ſtrictly proper to call this the great 
Out-lime than the Foundation it- 
ſelf. In general it may be aſſert- 
ed, that were there no motive 
Powers in our Nature, nor any 
known n Spring of our Mo- 
tion and Action, into which parti- ; 


cular Motives did reſolve 


ſelves, it would be difficult to e- 
ſtabliſh any Principles, which might 
ſerve to influence and conduct our 
voluntary Motions: For if Man 
had no natural Determination to 
act in proſpect of Good, how could 
general Rules of Conduct be fix'd; 


or what ſort of Rules cout be 
| mad down? I 08 | 


u  =_ 
I 0 
£ 49 — 
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To proceed: Though the Mo- 
tive faculty is put in Motion on- 
Iy by the Preſence of affecting 
Ideas, and excited to Action on- 
ly by the Proſpect of Good; yet 
the Mind having ſeveral Images 
of Good preſented to it, and theſe 
being ſuppoſed to exhibit various 
Degrees of Good, the human Soul 
has, in moſt Caſes at leaſt, a Power 
to ſuſpend its Motion, or the Exer- 
tion and Execution of its Deſires 
towards any particular Species, till 
once it has carefully examined 
which of them contains the great- 
eſt Quantity of Good. Thus the 
ſeveral Sorts of Good, preſent or 
future, may be compared, and an 
Eſtimate made of their various 
Degrees. That ſuch a Compari- 
ſon and Eſtimate ought to be 
made, is evident from hence, that 
all the ſeveral Sorts and Degrees 
of Good which may preſent 
40 B 2 them- 


7 


Eo, 


Tntroduttion. 
' themſelves to our View, may not 
have an equal Fitneſs to promote 
our Happineſs, or gratify our De- 
ſire of Good. A greater Good 
has a greater Degree of Fitneſs to 
do ſo than a leſſer. That which 
is ultimate Evil to any Man has 
no Degree of Fitneſs to anſwer 
this original Bent, and neceſſary 
Determination of his Mind to- 
wards Good. And it is evident 
that what is relatively Good may 
be ultimately Evil; ſo, three De- 
| Big: of Good by accafioning nine 

rees of Evil, after making all 
— — e ſix Degrees 
of ultimate Evil to the: uy 


"Oftem. | 
IM 


. Ti one ws think; is ful 
Po ig to ſhew how much this na- 


tural Principle and neceſſary De- 
termination of the Soul, to act in 


A 


proſpect of Good, ſtands | in need 
of en and en in cop 
2 er 


_—_ _  Introdutun. 17 
der to the Attainment of Happi- 
neſs or ultimate Good, which a- 
lone, properly ſpeaking, can be 
called Go What renders the 
Diſtinction between relative and 
ultimate Good ſtill more impor- 
tant, and the right Direction of 
this natural and neceſſary Prin- 
ciple infinitely more momentous, 
is the reaſonable Ground we have 
to conclude that Matter, however 
variegated and modified, is inca- 
pable of Thought; and therefore 
that the Mind is a ſimple, uncam- 
pounded and ſpiritual Subſtance, 
and conſequently naturally im- 
mortal; and hence it may be in- 
ferred, that it is capable of Happi-- 
neſs. or Miſery through an endleſs. 
Ao 


lx the Inference of the natural 

Immortality of the Soul from its 
Spirituality, ſnould appear to any 
not quite clear and ſatisfactory.; 
or 5 thus 


/ 


thus far however it may be al- 
lowed to be ſtrictly concluſive, to 
ſay, that ſince the Soul is ſpiritual, 
it may be immortal, notwith- 
ſtanding any Influence that Mat- 
ter, or the Laws of Matter, can 
have to the contrary: Whence it 
may be abated, that it de- 
= entirely on the Will of that 
eing who created it, for the 
Continuation of its Exiſtence; 
and if we can aſſign no Reaſon 
why he will annihilate it, we may 
reſt perſuaded of its Immortality, 
as being at leaſt, highly probable. 
The univerſal Conſent of all Na- 
tions, which Cicero thinks may 
be appeal'd to as a Law of Na- 
ture, might likewiſe be inſiſted 
on, as an Argument of the Soul's 
Immortality. And from the Good- 
neſs of the Deity, brought in by 
way of Poſtulate, the ſame Do- 
F.ͤtrine might be farther confirmed. 
And from all theſe taken together 
2 8 E 1 
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in one collective View, the Con- 
clufion, ſo highly agreeable to our 
earneſt Deſires, might be drawn 
at EG... r 


Bur to proceed: This Inſtinct 
or Appetite: of Good, which. thiie 
Author of Nature has inlaid in 
our Frame, does not create, or 
furniſh itſelf with the Ideas or I- 
mages of Good, but receives their 
Impreſſions from the ſeveral Sen- 
ſes, external or internal: Neither 
can it judge with Care and Cau- 
tion, and give the Preference 
where it is due. It is a Deſire 
that is altogether indeterminate, 
and deſtitute of the leaſt Power 
of diſtinguiſhing whether the par- 
ticular Objects of Good that alen | 
it, be relative or ultimate, real or | 
apparent. It is an urgent but blind 
Propenſity toward Good that ne- 
ver examines the Kind or Degree 
or Conſequence: And if we chuſe 


k to 


20 5 Iatraducf sun 
to expreſs this Principle by the 
= —— Jelfloue, tlie following 
e e ee en 
as it is baer Ft 


_ ” FX" 


60 e Sejclove, thro juſt and 
Aj bro aunjnſt, $ ERS © 
Te one Man Power, Anbition 
© Lure, en an! 
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The i Augenioun poet Siber wh 
great Juſtice; that Reaſon muſt di- 
rect and guide this Principle, elſe 
Man will be active to no End. 
This inſtinctive Principle, on the 
Perception of affecting Ideas, a- 
wakes the Mind, and as the Peb- 
dle ſtirs the — Lake, rou- 
es it from Inactivity; but be- 
cauſe it is a blind agree 
Principle, it ſtands in abſolute 
Need of the Conduct and 16 

| dance of the Underitanging! 10 
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ry of all others the moſt important, 
How ſhall we direct this natu- 


 Hixes'we are led to an Enqui- 


ral and neceſſary Principle by 


which we are excited to Action 
jn proſpect of Good, or on the 
„ Preſence of pleaſing or painful 
„ Ideas, and which, whether it 
WE be called the Deſire of Good, 
« Self- love, Uneaſineſs, or mental 
« Attraction, is the original Source 


“ and general Spring of all our 
i- voluntar Motions or Actions?“ 
1 And it is the main Point in que- 
d. 


ſtien in this Enquiry, '« Are there 
in the Courſe and Conſtitution 
a- IF of Things any certain Meaſures 
b- and 'Rules, in a Conformity to 


u- Fe which, the way of acquiring the 


e- t ultimate Good is to be aſcer- 
tg FF tained; or may it be as effeQual- 
ure F ly ſecured by a Neglect of theſe 
ui- . Meaſures, and a looſe and ran- 


dom Manner of Conduct, and an 


SCE „in- 
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_<« inconſiderate Purſuit of every 
Species and firſt Appearance o 

« Good, without any DiftinRion 
4 or Exception? The Reſoluti 
on of which may ſerve to illuſtrat 


and eſtabliſh the Obligations 
Virtue. i, 
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F there be ſuch a Thing as Vir- 
| tue or Morality,: it muſt be of 
tiverſal Concern, and relate to 
very intelligent Agent with | 
hom we have any Connexion; 
t may therefore be fit to enquire, 
at leaſt, in a more general Manner, 
Who, or what we are? And 
where? And with whom more 
immediately gonnected? For 
how otherwile Tall we be able to 
know what is Virtue; in other 
ords, what is our ultimate Good, 
Jer how it can be obtained? 


Tus ſlighteſt Attention fully ſa- 


Ntisſies us, that beſides theſe: con- 


Iſcious e our Minds, 
we are poſſeſſed of Bodies, of ma- 


Iterial Syſtems, conſiſting of ſeve- 
Jral Members or Parts. Our * 
W n 


— 
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of Abode, is a World various in its 


Parts, ſtupenduous in Bulk, and 
curious in its Fabrick and Contri- 
vance; and amidſt all the num- 
berleſs Variety of Beings in this 
Univerſe, ' there appears to be a 
joint Relation unto, and Union in 
one great Whole. The more we 
ſurvey this vaſt Syſtem, with all 
its ſeveral Parts animate and in- 
animate, we find ſtill greater Rea. 
ſon to conclude, that it could not 
have been the caſual Product of 
Chance, nor the blind Effect of 
undirected Force; and therefore 
that it muſt have been the Con- 
trivance and Work of an intell;- 
ent and moſt powerful Agent. 
or can any one miſs to draw this 


Inference, that the Creator of the 
Univerſe, and Firſt Cauſe of Exiſt. 
ence, is Eternal, Independent, and 
Self- exiſtent? Beſides, from the 
Relation that every Thing in the 
Univerſe within our Obſervation 
1¹ : 35 ſeems 


: 
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Patt 1. ve &: Þ 
ſeem to hear ta one one Sy my 
whole, it is bighly credible bat 


Nox of the Philoophers, bk we 
except thoſe who meant to = 


in the Being of a G0, have refuſe 
ve - a Divine” Providetice.” It Won 
all feemindeed to beprobable,that the 
in: omnipotent Power and unerring 
ea-Nl Skill which made the World, is a- 

not lone ſufficient for all the Purpoſes. 
t of of its Adminiſtration. However, 
an impartial Searcher after ruth, 
cannot fail to obſerve; that innu- 
merable Appearances do conſpire 
to demonſtrate the Certainty of 
Providence. The Diſpoſition and 

Appointment of fo great a Varie- 
ty of Occurrences, according tg 
certain ated, regular. and wiſe © 
Laws, is 4 "Matter of Fact that 

cannot be: denied: The Diur nal 


on gk other P - Ar vote appear 
3 3 


there 1 is but One fupreme Sea 1 


add annual Revolutions, with num- 


RS. expected in certain Seaſons, 


26 3 Au ſi 3. Hart I. 
r "A vine Provi ence 
: beyond li of reaſorable Doubt. 1 121 7 


Tun following general Obſerra- 
tion concerning the Spirit and Ex- 
tent of Providence, merits: to 
remarked, at the ſame timę that it 
falls in with our N that © as 
« a certain Kind of Weather may 


«* ſoa certain Kind of Effects do, 
in general, follow certain Acti 
« n. As in the material Wor 
Men do not gather Grapes 1 
« Thorns, and Figs of Thiſtſes, but 
& the Fruit is correſ ondent to the 
Stock, and the ( Ns de 
« of the very ſame Sort wit 

_ «Seed that was ſown; . 
„ moral World, (as is fu tly 
3 known from Experience) 

| Jens erally do, in the e 
eQs of their Actions, reap, a- 
1 e to * they e j 


X 


inthe 


C11 


13 


Part). vb Kc. _ 
«WTuch is the Refult of that Order 

« and Diſpoſition which God ori- 

4 ginall eſtabliſhed in the Crea- 

e 1 2 This is what is called the 
natural e — e e of <.. 
Fug. OR | 


N nk dein nde for us be | 
riouſly to an, this'in queſtion, ' it 
b follows that (if hp are - truly en -.. 
; cern'd about Happineſs) it muſt 
appear to be of {x utmoſt Mo- 
Went to us what our Actions are, 
: ſeeing theDivine' Government in- 
tereſts itſelf in them fo particularly. 
For the good Effects of Actions 
may be deemed to be their natural 
Reward, and the bad Effects of o- 
thers their natural Puniſhment, ap- 
ä to, take place by an eſta- 1 
' blſhed Connexion of Conſequen- |. 
dees in the Progreſs of the, moral 
State of the World; and deſigned _ 
0 caution us, and to direct us in 
our Elections, and to enlighten | "Il 
«de RS. 3. our 8 -' J 
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ſuppoſe that > ally or (to ſpeak 
more properly) the Author of 
Nature does nothing in vain, and 


that every Being in the Univerſe 


has a Part allotted to it, and is 


endued with a Nature and Con- 
ſtitution ſuited to that Part. 
Tings of the Uſe of 3 

ae does not infer that they 

leſs; nay, further, our Know- 
ge of the actual Accompliſhment 
bes 55 Ends and Purpoſes of innu- 


merable Beings, ſeemsſufficient to 


perſuade —— our not perceiving 
the Uſe and Deſign of ſome other 


Things is only owing to he ther 


ate of our Knowle 
ſt Grou m5 ima- 
ity did conſtitute 
arts in the Whole, which are of no 


manner of account to the Whole. 


1 1 . | «.-. 5 "Tims 


1 
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he as 3” OR oC ot * * 


Province lies, its Conſtitution and 
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"Tens Acne is equally good, 4 
arts o 


beter we ſpeak 


— great W ole the Univerſe, or 
particular Syſtem or Indi- 


— For ſince the Author of . 


Nature does 3 in vain, it 
will equally hold that the ſeveral 
Members have been fitted by him, 
each to its particular Deſign, and 
adapted for the Part allotred to it, 
as Sel as ſuited to the Whole it- 


ſelf. The Conſtitution, for In- 
ſtance, of any kind of Animal, 


and its particular Structure are 
fuited to its Deſign and End: 
Whatever be its Uſe, its Manner 
of Life, or the Element where its 


Make is ſulted to theſe. The 
Birds are furniſhed! with Wings. 
for the Air; and the Fiſhes with 
Fins for the Water; the like may 
be obſerved Ie the N animak 
Tribes.” | 


"Tas 
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tional Bent, he is thereby render d 


in ſo far unhappy. Take the 
Horſe from the verdant Meadow, 
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WER Warrants als. fur- | 


ther Obſervation, . that every li- 
ving Creature is in its beſt State, 
55 when acting its Part according 
| to its ln an and Make: Or, 


is natural · to it, 
4 is likewiſe its Happineſs or 


That whic 


4 Good.“ If any Animal is hin- 
der d to proceed in his natural 


Way, and to follow his conſtitu- 


where healthful and at Freedom 


Be enjoys all the Good he is a- 


pable of, lift him u 
egions... he... ſud 
beadlong, . frighted: and 
or killed with the F all. 1 
which delights itſelf in the 


into the airy 


15 ter with the Variety, and Spright- 
Unneſs of its Motions, when fetchd 


to dry Land, lies gaſping and 


panting, | and with. painful. Ef- 
2411 1 "0. 


Ef ev. Part 


aly.. tumbles. 
and bruiſed, 
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Part Fita, & 2 
ſorts ſtruggles for Life in Vain. 
And if any of the wilder Animals 
be caught, and confined to an un- 
uſual and unnatural Way of Life, 
how evident and numerous are the 
Signs they diſcover of Uneaſineſs 
and- Pain? Nor leſs: manifeſt are 
the Tokens of their ' Pleaſure 
and Joy, when permitted to tre- 
turn to their native Element, to 
Freedom "_ . ae of hang 
Nature... | N £54275 . 


. ve 
— 


Now WP it is * very; hy 
vious. and certain that, with re- 
ſpect to the brutal Animals, that 
which is natural = Sh each, 1s like- 
wiſe its W may t not be 

preſumed t „ Aan, the 
a er-animal on Earth, the Caſe 
ſame?. Even in the View. of 
abſiraR Reaſoning, i it appears high- 
La ww. L ER 7. 5 
ppineſs of any Being lies croſs 

te its original Structure * 2451 
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And as in all the Obſervations we 
_ = have'Acceſs/ito make, we meet 
with no one Individual conſtitu- 
ted in ſo ſtrange and untoward a 
Manner: can we with any Face of 
Probability ſu that the Hap- 
pineſs of Man conſiſts in Oppoii- 
-  tionto his Nature? By no means. 
The Harmony, Analogy and Re- 
femblance, obſervable among the 

Works of the Almighty Creator, 

are ſufficient to make us cahetade 

the . 


Pu 
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lar Evidence of this Matter, may 

| _ eaſily ſati 
=. Mau be] 1 ions of the 
ir, he PRI ly falls; 7 in 
. the Water, he equity ſinks or 
Fan Bone be out of its 

| _ natural Articulation or Place, or 


i the natural Motion of the Blood 


De obſtructed, the certain Conſe- 
3 ce 8 s Viieafineſs and Pain. 
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mit, fag . A, am es As 


EA Sue as require more particu; 


themſelves; that if 1 
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pit l. Firtue &c. 


is moſt conducive to Ha 
Good; and whatever is unnatural 
2 I muſt cauſe Unhappineſs; ſo far as 
of — ig concerned in the Con- 
eyance 7 of Pleaſure or Pain. 
The ſame Thing muſt alſo hold of 
the Mind, unleſs it be framed in 
«Manner no way parallel'd by a- 
ny other 


ed in ſo cſoſe and intimate an U- 


5 nion: And as we ean ſee no Rea- 


uppoſition ſo ve- 
ay Im aukward and apparently abſurd, 
f x ¶ we have ſufficient Ground to con- 


u- ſon to favour. a 8 


he clude, that the original Structure 
in of the Soul of Man isnotunfriend- 
or y to his Happineſs or Good : but 


that 3 to what happens to all 
Ir the other Parts of the Univerſe, to 
d every living Being within our Ken, 

whatever is mo 


ee to our Fappigcls, what- 


Ys 


Hence whatever is moſt natural, 
ppineſs or 
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Thing in che univerſal | 
Creation; and quite the reverſe 
of the Body with which it is join- 
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natural is moſt 


ever 
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ever unnatural, to our Miſery; e. 
ven where the *Pleafare” or Pait 
does arife from the Thou hes and 
_ Reflexions about which the Mind 
is immedia 


as from iron of 9988 Objecs the 


oO Os 3 


Harm; 596 57 ne Wen ©; 

- Ab chus by ſayingi thi «@/ fox 
Nan to folio his Nature; and 
& att agreeably to hisConftitution, 
-« and primitive original Frame, i: 
4e the-beſt Way to attain ultimate 
* Good, or real Happineſs, the 
Leun propoſed is anfwered in 
a" more cede and ny fi 
| 4 117 comer? 


is indeed ede ar Lorie 
wide more be taken in, and that 
dertain particular "Conſiderations 
be added, by way of farther Ex: 
2 of Humm Nature; for 
n order to the following our 
"Nature, it is needful to Know Y 


In x. Vitae, GM 35: 
land the more fully and diſtinctly 
ine know it, the Meaſures of. 
Conduct will {till more. eafly and 

10 clearly diſcover themſelves. -.. 
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We TN an Enquiry like this there is 


the leſs Need of Argument, 
Certainty may be obtained 
by our giving due Attention to 
2H the State and Progreſs of Things 
>. in the Mind. I may be therefore 
allowed the Liberty of proceed- 
ing with ſome Obſervations ob- 
vious to every one's Attention, 
and with ſuch Definitions as ap- 
pear to be neceſſary for better 
underſtanding them. 


| Ir has been already obſerved, 

that the Ideas which excite to 

Action are either pleaſant or pain- 

1 ful; and that whatever Ideas are 
attended with neither of theſe 
A Feelings, leave a Man abſolutely 
indifferent, without any way affect- 

ing him, or exciting any * 


5 | 


2 


Ra 
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all. The affecting Ideas raiſes in 
the Mind by the Impreſſion of ex- 


ternal Objects, are called Senſa- 
tions Or, affecting Ideas thus rai- 


fed and exciting to Action, are ei. 


ther er ef or Peauful Cre 
_ es ag ab 1 5 

l of Pleafiirwlibe Pain do 
likewiſe more immediately ariſe 


from the Mind, without the Aid 


of external Impreſſions: Theſe 
may be called pleaſant or painful 
Perceptions; or if the Term may 
be allowed, enen Sd Nations,” 
ae ee ien 

Wu find that while the Body i is 
Mt a Condition fit to be ated up- 
on by external Objects, the Mind 
is paſſive in the Rece tion of the 


5 ereſponding. Ideas. In like man- 


ner, while we are thinking of the 
Affections, Sentiments, or Actions, 
of ourſelves, or others, the agree- 
We or e Perceptions, 
IDC or 


timent or Action continuing the 


ſations, or affecting Ideas, may in 


and a 
neral 
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3} A Eſwyem Pall 
or internal Senſations thereby ex- 
cited, are what: we can as little al- 
ter ox prevent, (the Apprehenſian 
and Opinion of the Affection, Sen- 


ſame) as we can arbitrarily change, 
or prevent an external Senſation, 
while the Body remains in the 
ſame Condition 


Tursx Powers of receiving Sen- 


general be called Sen ſet; and when 
dhe Ideas are entirely different, 
5 n nothing but the ge- 

dea of Senſation, they may 
be called di tent Senſatiant; and 
this does 1 * and imply that 
there are different Senſes: And 
ö indeed there ſeems tO be a diffe- 
rent Senſe ſuited to every diffe- 
rent Sort of Objects that can raiſe 


_ 


the Powers of receiving pleaſant 
or painful Perceptions, or * 
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Senſations that ariſe without the 
Inſtrumentality of the Body, in- 
ternal Jener If we call every 


Power or Determination of the 
Mind, to receive different Species 


of pleaſant or painful Ideas inde- 
pendently on the Will, a Senſe, it 


wilt be found that we have ſeve- 
ral beſides thoſe uſually named. 
They are uſually restricted to five : 
I need: not however inſiſt, that 
there are ſome Senſations which 


proceed from external Impreſſi- 


ons, that one cannot eaſily aſcer- 


tain to which of the five they 
ought to be aſcribed, or whether 


indeed they can be faid to belon 
with Propriety to any of them all, 
which would incline one to think 
that this Diviſion is more com- 
mon than perfect; though the 
.Ground for maintaining 
Diviſion is -abundantly 


old 
ly obvious, 


ſince there does not appear to be 
any other Organs 1 theſe 
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4 An Efayon Part II. 
five, that feem capable of furniſh- 
ing a Variety of Senſations under 
@ Species. - But if (as Tally ob- 
ſerves) the Nature of Lau is to 
be gather d from the Nature of 
Man *, his inward Frame would 
need to be accurately conſulted 
for this Purpoſe. What preciſe 
Number of internal Senſes, or Fa- 
culties of perceiving Pleaſure, 
there may be in our Nature, I 
ſhall not pretend to determine. 
Upon a careful Self- inſpection the 
following principal ones may per- 
baps appear diſcernible. 
„„ ˙» abi} rr0 
I. Wx have a Determination of 
Mind to receive Pleaſure from 
Diſcoveries new and unknown, 
and a Propenſity to extend them 


fuarther. To this is owing our De- 


ſire of Knowledge, and Love of 
Truth. This is the Source of Ad- 
miration or Wonder, and of A- 
JJ pews: 3+ NRONNERT 
De legibus, lib, I. cp. 5. 


Part II. V irtue, &c, - 4a" 
mazement or Aſtoniſhment, which 
is the higheſt Degree and Exceſs 
of Wonder. Whether there be 
ſuch a Senſe or Determination f 
Mind in Man, every one may ea · 
ſily ſatisfy himſelf; but whether it 
has with 1 enough been 
called a See f Noveity, is not a 
material Queſtion; for if the Thing 
be underſtood, it is of leſs Conſe- 
quence what the Terms are. 


II. Acam, we have a Determi- 
nation to be pleaſed with the Per- 
ceptions of Beauty, Harmony, 
Order, Proportion and Regulari- 
ty. The Harmony of Sounds, the 


| Beauty, Order and Proportion of 
I Figures; Motions, Numbers and 
Colours, are highly reliſhing and 


agreeable. Though the muſical 
Organs of ſame may be very weak 
: imperfect, and thoſe, in par- 
ticular, who have no Ear, may 
perhaps be found, for the moſt 
23 part. 


4 An Efſay'on Part II. 
rt, to have a duller Taſte for 
Painting, Architecture, and all 
Kinds of Symmetry and Oder; 
(an Ear being, in general, no bad 
Indication of the Strength or 
Weakneſs of the Taſte for Muſick 
or Harmony of whatever Kind) 
yet it may poſſibly be affirmed, 
that none are utterly incapable of 
receiving Pleaſure from the Per- 
ception of what is beautiful, har- 
monious and orderly. This De- 
termination may juſtly enough be 
called the Sen/e of Harmony. 


II. Brswrs, we have a Deter- 
mination to love, to deſire, and 
rejoice in the Happineſs of other 
Beings, and to grieve at their Mi- 
ſery or, a ſocial or publick Senſe. 
The earlieſt Excurſion, and Evi- 
dence of Benevolence or ſocial 
Love is towards our neareſt Rela- 
tions and Kindr ee. 
i nr Upg 
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is proper to be mentioned, and to 
be regarded with particular At- 


nergy and Force, and the ſollici- 
tous. Defire and Concern for the 
Welfare of thoſe with whom we 
cultivate it, it is inferior to few 
of the natural Relations. O 


— v 


Draught or Deſcription of t 
celebrated Relation, and delight- 
ful Charm of human Life, in the 


< tary, but intimate, Relation, and 
perfect Union of two virtuous 
“ Souls, who always think, as it 
« were; aloud, in each others Pre- 


< of Shyneſs or Reſerve; and who 
« act upon every Occaſion to the 


4 utmoſt of their Power for one 


HRE 


ER another's Good.“ 


Um this Article, Friendſbip 


tention, ſeeing, in reſpect of E- 
— ne 
may preſume to give a NOPE 
1s q 
following Terms; as, A volun- 


« fence, being free from the leaſt 
ec Tincture of Suſpicion or Diſtruſt, 


— — — — Ä . ³Q— Ne - wee 
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Hens, lkewiſe, it is proper to 
mention Parrint i ſin, or deore 
one bears to his Country, on ac- 
count of civil Ties, and of 8e. 
of National Relation. US 4, 

LIST ILY HT) 
Bor what deſerves to he ern. 
eipall 7 notice of is, that 
* not — 0 me 

< cation, nor war u- 

4 dices, feels 9 

4 ſtill more extenſive, reachin 

even to the whole of Mankind, 

< and enlarging: wider ſtill in its 

« Compaſs, in kind and affection- 

« ate Diſpoſitions toward every 
intelligent Being within the 

Circle of Exiſtence; provided 

e there be nothing in the. Object 

. to raiſe Averſion and Hatred, 

2 like. ron mv F 12225 or boy 
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ei * N i i 5 > . 
As the Degrees of this benevo- 
lent Diſpoſition; or as the Nature 
or Circumſtances of the Object of 
it vary, different Terms ate uſed - 
co diſtinguiſh it, as Pity, Hmpa- 
. Compaſſion, Sorrow, Regard, 
FI eem, Love, Complacency, Gra- 
tude, Adoration or ſupreme E- 


U- 0 . 8 

1. deem, and Devot n or diviue 

op Love: But after all, Words are 
ens and varying Ideas muſt 

W | 

? often be expreſſed by the fame 

Us i "A. | ; + 8 

ite terms. #5 1115 PE 26 Als 1 
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Too great Regard for our- 
ſelves, | accompanied with a Ne- 
glect of, or undue Regard to the 
Happineſs of others, is termed 


. 
* 


elfſbne/3. A Diſpoſition toward 
heir Hurt is Male volence. A ſud- 
en Reſentment of Injury, ſup- 
doſed to be received or intended, 
ccaſions Anger; Fury is the E- 
remity of the ſame Paſſion: And 
* Malice 


or others; and to diſlike and dil 


45 e Part l 
Malice is flower and more deli. 
berate Anger, though not - lef 
hurtfal and 'miſchievous. Theſe 
 vccaſion the Pain which the ſocid 


x" 


— 5 — _ 


Senſe is liable to. 
IV. Fuxraer, along with thi 
Diſpoſition - to love others, we 
have alſo a- Determination 0 
Mind to. be pleaſed with, a2 1 
to approve of ſuch Benev 
lence; to like kind Affections and 
.. ſuitable Actions, wherever we ob 
ſerve them, whether in ourſelve 


„ © Mok, 


| 2 oi condemn their Oppc 

tes. For the Proof of this, wi 
may truſt to an Appeal to tht 
. Sentiments . and Experience 
Degree, this. Determination 
Mind in themſelves, and the great 
eſt Number will readily om 
themſelves ſenſible to the Impu 


2 . pe ©; toes 
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edge the internal Feelings of the 
* Senſe, The Pain the Mind 
is conſcious of, on ſeeing the 
Want of kind Affection in ther, 
or their ungenerous Actions, (Ac- = 
cording: as the Characters vary) is 
term'd- maral Averſion, Indi 
tion or Contempt, and the Pain it 

feels conſequent upon its own 
unfriendly Behaviour or unkind 
Affection, is S Oi and 
a Amen. f | | { 


ö V. To add no more: {That we 
"Shave likewiſe a Senſe of Honour, 
or a Determination of Mind to 
tbe pleaſed with the Eſteem, and 
Love, and Gratitude, - and Ap- 
- probation of others, is what none 
nean be ignorant of, who is not a 
perfect Stranger to himſelf, and 
what none will refuſe, who fair! 
ons what he feels in his Mind. 
The Pain this Scule 1 1s hable to, is 
| ed Shame. 
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and Magnanimity do perhaps refer 
to this Jenſe. It is more materia 
however to remark, that as our 
publick and moral Senſes: are not 
cConfined in their Exertions to out 
on Species alone, but extend 
their Attention to the Happineſ 
of every Nature capable of enjoy. 
Ing it, and find Satisfaction in th: 
Perſuaſion of their actual Poſſeſ 
ſion of Good; and more eſpecial. 
ly as theſe generous Propenſion 
extend to the great Author of Na 
ture; as we feel Pleaſure in lo- 
ving, and in conforming our A- 
ctions to the Will and Intention 
of the gracious Benefactor and in 
dulgent Father of human Kind; 
ſo, our Deſire of Honour is not 
ſtinted fo far, as that it can be fi. 
tisſied with the Eſteem only of 
particular Claſs or Party of ou 
oy Species, or of the whole hu 
1 | Mal 
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man Race now exiſting, but we 
wiſh to ſecure the Love and Ap- 
plauſe even of unborn Poſterity, 
and in general of every intelligent 
Nature with whom we ma) Fave 
-Accefs to join and converſe in a- 
ul ny future Period of our Being; 
nd more particularly we deſire to be 
e honour'd with the Favour and 
0Y- Approbation of the Deity, the 
the Guardian and Fountain of all true 
le Honour and Happineſs. In a 
ia Word, we aſpire to Honour no- 
one thing mort of what is univerſal in 
Nah Extent, as well as eternal in * 
ration. 


WII ref ct to theſe Deter- 
minations of our Mind, or inter- 
nal Senſes, let it be obſerved that 
they no more prove mate Ideas, 
than a natural good Ear can prove 

an innate Gamut ; that Doctrine 
being indeed, no way een by 
any thing here advanced. 

| E Be: 
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_ = Bg$ivts theſe; original Deſires, 
Which incline; us to ſeek: the a- 
greeable Senſations e 
to every one of our Senſes; our 
Memory, Obſervation and Rea- 
ſoning about the Tendencies of 
Objects and Actions, enable us to 
b . that ſome Things which 
do not immediately, and of them- 
ſelves, gratify any one Senſe, yet 
are ſome way uſeful in order to 
the obtaining fuch Gratifications; 
and hence ariſe the ſecondary De- 
fres, (as they have been called) of 
What is reckon'd needful or con- 
ducive to promote the Gratifica- 
tion of our primary Deſires. This 
is the Cauſe or Occaſion (though, 
rhaps, not the only BL of our 
eſires of Power and Wealth, of 
Finery and Dreſs, rich Furniture 
and Equipage. This may enable us 
Y to account, in ſome meaſure, for 
_ . the Keenneſs and Eagerneſs with 
| which 
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which the moſt arrant Trifles and 


Bawbles are purſued by many Men. 


eck RO aſſerts, that this pro- 
alley to Benevolence, (which 

s been above repreſented) is 
really ſeated in our Natures, and 
that it is the Foundation of the 
Law of Love, or Virtue * : Bur, 
in Support of this Principle, one 
may appeal to a greater Autho- 
rity than this great Philoſopher, 
— to the general Voice and Sen- 
timents of Mankind: Let a plain 
Country Man, unacquainted with 
metaphyſical Diſtinctions and the 
Subtilty of Diſputes, be queſtion- 
ed on this Head, and he will rea- 
dily anſwer, that in feeling the ge- 
nerous Prineiple, he is unconſcious 
of the "leaſt mercenary Deſign; 
and, for Inſtance, that with Can- 
ETͤ̃ Vi Pur 


e beni cap. 44. De N · 
V. cap. 23. De 2 cap. 14. Acad. 


_ * * Se. 
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dour and Sincerity he uſes the 
common neighbourly Salutations, 
as, © I'm glad to ſee you well 
« Pm ſorry to ſee you ill,“ with- 
out being induced to this by pre- 
vious Reaſoning, or excited to it 
by the ſelfiſn Confideration, that 
the Happineſs of his Neighbour 
tends. to his own private Good. 
Any honeſt. Heart that will but 
attentively try how the Matter 
ſtands, - even after the ſevereſt 
Serutiny, will find that it often 
deſires the Happineſs of others 
without any ſuch intereſted In- 


o AH l 141 ei . 
_,Tazar Philoſophy which main- 
tains all our Deſires to be ſelfiſh, 
and that in every kind Action we 
ultimately deſign our own private 
Advantage, appears contrary to 
conſcious Feelings and the plain- 
eſt Experience. And to inſiſt up- 
on the Charge of contracted ſelfih 
amen 


part ll. Virtue, & 
Deſign; even after- ſtrong Pro- 
teſtations, made in conſequence 


53 


of the moſt careful Self- inſpe- 
ction, to ſay the leaſt of it, is 
a way of proceeding not over- 


modeſt or polite. Thoſe who re- 


reſent human Nature in this 
Point of View, if they - do not 
paint exactly to the Life, have 
themſelves to blame, if they do 
not Juſtice even to themſelves in 
the Picture. It cannot be reaſon- 
ably doubted but that many a 
plain . or Me- 
chanick does a Number of kind 
and Charitable Actions, without 
ever ſtaying to reflect, whether 
they any way contribute to his 
private Good, or not. Nor is it 
any thing to the Purpoſe, that a 
learned Sage, by a ſubtile Argu- 
ment, can prove that theſe chari- 
table Actions do in Fact contri- 
bute to his own Benefit. It is no 
ther they do or not, 
E z . 1 


* 


matter whe 
13111 
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if this private Good be not his 
End; if the Good of his diſtreſ- 
| ſed Neighbours be all he has at 
heart, and terminate his View 
in thoſe Inſtances; if beyond 
that his Intention do not reach. 
Concern for the Good of others 
may affect the Heart of ſuch a 
Perſon even in his dying Mo- 
ments. The Diſtreſs of one in 
extreme Unealineſs may alarm 
im at firſt Sight, and before he 
has Time to reflect, powerfully 
move and earneſtly incline him to 
% 


_ - It will not be refuſed, that to 
comply with the Dictates of our 
ſocial Senſe, for Inſtance, by re- 
lieving the Needy; as alſo, that 

when we indulge our Senſe of 

Harmony, or in general, any o- 

ther Senſe, whether external or 

internal, we gratify ourſelves. 

Bur it will by no means Wia 

| 2 at 
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that our Benevolence, our Pity 
and Compaſſion to the Diſtreſſed, 
are derived from Selfiſbue ſr, and 
a Concern entirely limited to pri- 
vate Good. We can as little b 

2 mere Act of our Will raiſe 
Sympathy, and an affecting Con- 
cern for one in Trouble, as we 
can create in our Minds a Reliſh 
for Muſick- or Painting, or raiſe 
at our Pleaſure the. Senſations of 
Hunger or Thirſt. Every one 
knows that Hunger and Thirſ, 
and a mulical Ear, are not raiſed 
by Volition; as little can Com- 
paſſion, or the Deſire of the Hap- 
pineſs of others, be excited after 
More. 


Wuarxvrx particular Deſire is 
once ſet a ſtirring, the natural and 
neceſſary Determination of our 
Nature to move or act in proſpect 
of Good, is thereby excited to 
Motion. The Uneaſineſs of Hun- 


ger 


1 


| ger being telt; the Deſire of Mu- 
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ick being raiſed, the Conſequence 
VB, that this natural Diſpoſition to 
⁊ ct on the Preſence of pleaſing or 
painful Ideas, exerts itſelf to get 
rid of the painful Senſations, and 
to obtain the Good deſired. 


I x like manner, the uneaſy Sen. 
ſation of Compaſſion to one in e- 
vident Diſtreſs being once raiſed, 
the ſame natural Determination 
may ſet us at work to get rid of 
the uneaſy Senſation, by affording 
Relief: But this neceſſary Deter- 
mination of our Nature to move 
only on the Preſence of pleaſant 
or painful affecting Ideas, whe- 
ther it be called Self-love, Unea- 
ſineſs, the Deſire of + Happineſs, 
the Motive-inſtint, or mental 
Gravitation, or any other Name 


a fertile Imagination can invent, 
does not, nay, cannot furniſh out 
to itſelf partieular affecting Ideas, 
123 | any 


2 
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ny more than the Deſire of Rich- 


t mental Attraction, cannot raiſe 
Ideas pleaſantly or painfully affect- 
ing, or Senſations of one Kind or 


eral Senſes external and internal, 
ons and affecting Ideas ariſe in 


onſequence of that Conſtitution 
f. our Nature, altogether inde- 


on pendently of our Will; and theſe - 
of Wenſations and affecting Ideas be- 
ng ing once raiſed, this mental Gra- 


tuin, or get rid of them. 


affecting Ideas, how could this 
great Principle exert itſelf, or find 


were not ſuch Faculties of Plea- 


in our Nature, how could there 
be any particular Senſations? Had 
. # 13 we 


5 can procure Wealth. Self- love, 


other; but our Nature having ſe- 


mplanted in it. different Senſati- 


ration puts us in Motion to ob- 
1 2 , | 5 5 | * Ex) 2 . * M | 
le we had not ſuch particular 


any Enjoyment ? And if there 


ſure, ſuch powers of Senſation, 
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we no natural, no original Deter. 
minations, to be pleaſed with the 
Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Sweets, 
Regularity, Harmony, and with 
the Happineſs of other Agents 
this general Determination of our 
Nature to act then, and only then 
when affecting Ideas are preſent- 
ed to the Mind, would ever re. 
main in a State of Impotence ot 
Inactivity, as it would want the 
Means of Excitement to Motion 
and every Organ and Inſtrument 
of Gratification. Should it be al 
ledged notwithſtanding, that thi 
Self-love-or Defire of Good has: 
kind of creative Faculty, and can 
procure thoſe Determinations a 
pleaſure, or that they depend en. 
tirely upon the Will: It is an 
ſwered, That this will not be 
found to agree to what we find 
from unqueſtionable Experience; 
for who will ſay, that he can thu 
cauſe, or prevent, or — 
$& + ; | en. 


MSenſlation whatever? Particularl , 
can he, by an Act of his Will, 
cauſe, or prevent, or remove 


ire of Order, Beauty or Harmo- 
ny ; or can Compaſſion, or the 
urMDefire to procure Relief to our 
gen diſtreſſed Neighbour ; or can the 


nt. ¶ Deſire of Eſteem and Honour be 


re-Mthus procured, ſtopped, removed 


ofMor altered optionally ? By no 


thefmeans. And as a farther Confir- 


on, mation, that theſe Determinations 


ent far from being only iſo many di- 
' a-M verſified Forms of Self-love, real- 
ly operate independently of the 
Will, without any ſelfiſh Inſtiga- 
tion, it may be added, that ſome- 
times they do in fact operate and 
exert themſelves in Inſtances that 
are ſo far from ſerving to gratify 
Self- love, or the Deſire of private 
Good, that on the other hand, 
they occaſion great Inconyenien- 
ey and Uneaſineſs; nay, not only 
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Hunger or 'Thirſt? Can the De- 
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fo, but they continue thus to o 
perate at the Expence of produ- 
Ling ſenſible Uneaſineſs and Pain, 
notwithſtanding one's earneſt De. 
fire to get free of the Pain they 
- occaſion; which is Matter d 
clear Experience in the Caſe 9 
Hunger, or Thirſt, or Wearineß, 
or Sickne's; nor is it leſs certain 
that Shame and Remorſe, fron 
Reflexions on atrocious ant 
bloody Crimes, do, in ſpite 0 
him, vex and diſturb the Tran 
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Ax Child can tell that a Wheel 
will move round, if the Handk 
be turned about; in the ſame 
Way it is alſo obvious, that the 
eat general Movement of th: 
ul, whether called - Self-love 
- Uneaſineſs, or the Motive-inſtind 
of Attraction, will be ſet in Mc 
tion by = particular Feelin 
whatever, if it be ſufficiently A 


| 
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Idle und affedhing. And as Child 
een ſee, that unleſs ſome Foree be 
applied to turn about the Wheel, 
it muſt ſtand th ſ6-\with- thr 
\' 


Evidence 
that this 2 muſt -— I 


main -rhaRive, and be incapable 
of exerting icfelf on che Ablenee 
of particular affecting Senſations. 

96 ei gs ns an ic Hn81%7): 
1 te 8 ſuperfluous to 


whe this length what ſeems 
obvious, Were it not that it 


may ſerve as a Guard againſt the 
Reaſonings of ſome Who take 
much ingenious Pains to diſtin- 
guiſti/ us Gut of the moſt atmiable 
valities of our Nature?” Theſe- 
loſs 8 pride them 
ſelves i I — —— che human 


Heart in Fe deformed, 
ind in 


diſagrecablè / that one: mig 1 f 

ling or cry to find the Likeneſs ge- 

* cannot but Fongrutu- | 
| F *Þ & © +4. 0d late 


er 


Coleurt"fo gloomy an 


Ga Me Park 
hte himſelf wich ſome: Degree of ä 
ane to find Kofalle, 

„ ate nine 

Mica: oor 4 ſubtile Philoſo 
9" with e equal, Modeſty, pre- 
fume to argue out of our 
_ ſes; as out of our — 
anti equally 8 to prove, as 
did that Snow is 
black, or Tit an Egg is an Ele- 
7 1 as to aſſure; me that the 

I give a Stranger in Diſtreſs 
proceeds from Selfiſhneſs, when! 
am conſcious I have no ſuch In- 
tention in View. Do we not find. 
that by 2 natural Determination 
keel wo carried, and. las it it were, 


beyond ourſelvęs , to the 
2 ſocial Love an and. Be d. Be-. 
nevalence; and that this 


tion is not acquired but ef 
What Nation,” or. what Clan is 
wow en ſo barbarous as to 
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to be incapable of appr 
and friendly-AQtions of co emn- 
ing Ingratitude ve anon: eo | 
Boat) zun: ee een: | 
> Fxom' what has been faid, it 
appears that they who raiſe 4 
Scheme” of Morality upon the 
in ablick and moral Senſes;: found 
upon what has a real Place in 
deut Nature; theſe being no leſs 
natural to us than other 
nations. And though there are 
ſome who ma 
* and Dn by ſub- 
and perplexing - a 
plain e Argument, — ſo 
tema ktable are rhe ous and 
ſocial Propenſſons of. Mankind in 
a great Variety of Inftances, that 
they muſt be readily acknowled- 
ged by every ingenuous! and un- 
prejudiced Mind: There is certain 
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9 6 
be devoid of ſociab Affection, or 
oving kind 


ermi- 


affect to ſhew: _ . 


Iv no Man of Candour who will 
ay that he never felt in him 


F 2 . ſelf, 


of their Fellow-men;z-/norany De- 
termination to like or approve 


pPossmi it may be objected, 


ſhort Account of human Nature 
to be juſt and true, it amounts to 


8 ny Appetites and Propenſions in 


„ e Fill 
ſelf, nor obſerved in others the 
leaſt fincere Indication of what is 


uſually called natural Affection, 
Friendſhip, Gratitude, Patriotiſm, 
or generous Deſires for the Good 


theſe, wherever the Appearances 
of them might occur ng AM. * 
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that eten: admitting the above 


little or nothing: That fr 


Re ntation of ſo many Prin- 


om this 


our Nature, many 


of them paſ- 


ſionate and vehement, nothing can 


be argued further, than that it is 
natural: to gratify any of them 
which for the Time may be maſt 
urgent and importunate. In this 
View, is not any one particular 
a 


i 


en 
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Indulgence, a real Gratification of 
-love,aswell as another? And 
at this.rate, what Meaſure or Stan 
dard of Virtue can be „ 


aher than: eee 
obviate this Ob. 


105 2 
— N adverted, that 


Self. Sede is is ſo far from being the _ 
only Standard of virtuous * 


that it can be no direct db 
— of Virtue at all, a 
as been already abſerved) ic A 
blind Guide, ood. lands: in great 
need of $00! Conduct; being ſo 
apt-as it is ever to fly out ; in pur- 
ſuit of the firſt apparent Good, 
and to engage us in the Chaſe. of 
tor: Pleaſures, which termi- 
mes at Faſt in whine. 17 8 oF 
Miſ ery. „„ 
997"; ont , 4 4 
Ws for: what is preſumed i in ks 
Ghee That it is natural to 


*-gratify are inet, Appetite, 
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i 2 Affection or Paſſion which for 
Ae "Time" miy be moſt ur- 
<< gent; there is neither the leaſt 

und for deddeing it from any 

. uns above afferred, nor has it 
5 ſolid Foundation in itſelf. 
© Were thisfndeed '#to follow Na- 
ture, 1 ſhbuld readily confeſs 
that Virtue couſd not conſiſt in fol. 
lowing ſuch à Courſe. Butferiouſ- 
to Fo ine this to be the true 
enſe' of following Nature, is an 
Effect of $440 Jnderthinking, 
4 2 oh proceeds from very 
| arte Notions of 
The belt Way however 
fy the: Miſtake, and to aſ- 
e Truth preciſely, wil 
bevy bey raking a more accurate Sur- 
vey of oer Natwe F in the Reſul 
of which we hope it may de 
found, that in like manner as the 
Body is not à Parcel of looſe in- 
coherent Members without Con- 
nenen or Been * Sy- 


* 


fem of various Parts, mutuallyre-! 
ted and ſubſervient" tu each: o 
ther s ſo the inward; Nature of 

Man no leſs conſiſts of diners 
Parts or Powers, which by mu- 
tual Relations and proper Subor- 
dinations are or ought to be form- 
ed into a regular Conſtitution. . 
1033613004 eee e gon 
l indeed there was no Power = 
or Principle in our Nature, which; 


— — 
chim the Right of Direction oven 
the reſt :; in that: Caſe, R 
Men might be ſaid to follow hi 
Nature in gratifying ver Appe- 
tite and Faden in its Turn. on in- 
giog emny Lake which hap+ 
pened for the Time to bie upper- 
moſt» Though brute Animals in- 
deed' may be juſtly thougim to 
follow their Nature, when chey 
nne 
ry te, as the VL 
Appeti 5 as Qt — 


red wirh the reſi, did bes 
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tion of their Bodies for the Time, 
or the Objects around happen to 
prompt and invite them; ſince 
there does not appear the leaſt 
Ground to imagine that they 
have any thing elſe in their Na- 
ture, which requires a different 
Meafure of Conduct: Yet this is 
not the Caſe with Man; there is 
really ſomething in his Nature 
which calls for another, and very 
different Behaviour. However 
reaſonable it may therefore be to tc 
maintain, that Brutes act up to 
their Nature, in complying with 
every Inſtigation of their Appe- 
tites; yet for Man to ſet up this 
as 4a Rule to himfelf, would not 
be natural, would not be pro- 
8 to the Reſpects, and 
| dination of one Part of his 
Frame to another, and the Beau- 
ty and Order of his whole Canſti- 
Mee £05.26 eee e 
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Fox a more compleat Account 
of our Nature, which appears ſo 
needful in order to diſcover our 
proper Meaſures of Action, we 
are to recollect (as was formerly 


obſerved) that we are endued 


with a moral. Senſe or Conſtrence. 
This is a Principle which (for any 
thing we know to: the contrary) 
Brutes are not poſſeſſed of; and 
which has a Claim of Authority 
to ſuperintend and govern all the 
reſt. 3 Bui w to 1-4 
meta might take 
Paine te ding th — 
ru Senſe and Conſcience; but as 
the too great Nicety of refining 
upon Points, frequently enfeebles 
the Concluſions that depend upon 
them; beſides, as the common 
Acceptation of Terms among the 
Maſters of Reaſon and Language 
who employ them, is generally al- 
owed to be Authority ſufficient l 
9 | an 


and as Singularity in ſuch Caſes, 
— without apparent Neceſſity, looks 
too like Affectation, it ſeem 


Part Il 


$'more 
adviſeable to take thefe Terms 
after the Example of ſevetal learn. 


ed Writers, for ſynonymous; and 


as ſignifying that Principle plant. 


ed in us by Nature, which, by: 
ſort of natural Prevention, ante. 


cedently to all Reafoning about 


them, determines us to approve 


of Revetence and Love to Gov, 


of Benevolence and kind Affecti. 
on to _ n 
exemplified in Cömpafſion for the 
unfortanate, in Gratitude to the 
generous, in faithful Friend ſhip to 


the tags hr in the pablick-ſpi: 
rited Profecution of a Country's 
Intereſts; and at the fame Time 


to diſapprove of Ingratitude, 


Treachery, Cruelty, and the 
like: Which alſo determines us 
to ſurvey our own Heart and 
Actions in a reflex View, ” 
BE. pal: 


S SSA S Se 


[el 
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Pare l Vite, &. or 
pals Deciſions on our own Beha 
viour; which ſeaſons with a maſt 
exquiĩſite Reliſ of Pleafure every 
Diſpoſition of Love, every In- 
fiance. of Regard! we. ſhow to the 
Will of: the ſupreme Father, of the 
moral World, or to the Good of 
human | Society; which no leſs 
deter mines us to extend aur View 
beyond ourſelves, to take Cogni- 
zance of the Conduct of other 
Men, to approve or condemn 
their Actions as well as our own; 
and naturally carries us to antici- 
pate a future and a higher Sen- 
tence. of Approbation or Diſap- 


probation.” This Principle mani- 


feſtly diſtinguiſhes itſelf above e- 
very Appetite, or mere Pro 
ſity, theſe being all blind and in- 
diſcriminating; and therefore has 
a,quſt Prerogative and Claim of 
Authority over them. The Apti- 
tude of the Eye to ſee, is not a 
ſronger Proof that it was de- 
ſign d 


> ann R (Pall 
fign'd by the Author of Nature 
ng our Steps, than the 
Fitness af the motal Conſcience 
to: govern our Inſtincts, Affections 
and Paſſions, s a co Nei 
dence, or (if the- Term may be 
_ owed) a natural. Promulyation 
Af its Right of Pre-eminence. and 
authoritative Direction: And there. 
fore when it is ſaid, that a Man 
truly follows. his Nature, it muſt 
be underſtood that he does not ad 


0 

unreaſonably, * nor that after the 't 
Manner of the Brutes, he indulges il 4 
any Part of his Nature, any Inſtini Il << 
or Propenſny, only becauſe it may i 
happen at a Time to be moſt cla- a 
morous or craving; but that agree · -i 
ably to the Direction of Con- a 
ſcience, he takes care fleadily tot 
rein them in, and maintain them 1 
ever in e to its er f. 
ry, Nt FE: TE TONY? 17 B 
$7011: 26 pes n M S812] "Yo 
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0 N63 2d end Si cd en j 
A Tykocttyts Wake forte, Obb. 
vations that ma further illuſtrate 
and confirm Hat has; in party been 


ee ee ers e Fe 
4 9 Nature,“ is the 1 to 


are made And chat is to be àc- 
counted i he greateſt Good, which 
tlie! moſt ĩntenſe in Degree, and 
at the ſame time che welt laſtir 
i Duration. Mental Ba 
are more ſblid, durable 2 en- 
tertaining thin bodily Pleasure. 
This wilb be allow 'd by all who Have 
ſtudied human Natute wtH af 
Exactneſs, or by fdir Expetiments 
of both, have made the'Compari- 


a ng al will ſcarcely be denied 
* 8 wy 


already eſtabliſhed, namely, that 
to follow Nature, which now 


| 

. ultimate Good or Hap} 

) G beet 1 2. eder eee] one inis: 
mn one can) 5 end pe 
i eile Happineſs!or* „which 
e remaineth fo, aſter all Deductions 
8 

1 


_ the'Eftimate falfly, by-laying the 


Experien 
ſciouſneſs of Joy that attends the 


I Ae on 
by any, but thoſe who being loſt to 
ali true Reliſn on Taſte, have made 


lower mental — which 
alonę of that Finch Pepe fn their 
Condition are capable of reaching) 


-agninſt-the+ higheſt ſenſual ones. 


oj vigour af3-of i e (19% 


Swoneen proof of this, me- 
thinks, will be inſiſted for by no 
Man whois fair enough to allou, 
that if he fupreme Principle of In- 
telligence and Order has honour'd 
us with Powers ſuperior to the 
Brutes, we muſt therefore be ca- 
;pable of Joys ſuperior to any ac- 


| .ceſſibl 8 even by our- 


thro' the Intervention of a- 
ny of thePowers ar Organs chat are 
common tro both. We may how 
ever confirm this further, by in 
Appeal to ce. The Con. 


Poſſeſſion of — Goody we find 
an effectual * bear 


N up 
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ee eee Trouble 
op. Ch fulneſs and Gpuragt 


oma avourite- Pleaſures-of 
nw The Virtuous, who are the 
moſt capable judges, (as they alone 
can have 
one Voice yield the Preference to 
mental: Enjo Ons Oo and pro- 
nonnce that 

miferable of all which is — 
of; every Satisfaction of this Kind. 
needful to recommend, or ſer off 


o Advantage the Pleaſures of che 


pullic Senſe, the moral Senſe; or 


the: Seuſe: of Hbugur; whereas 


ſome Species or Tincture of men- 
tal Pleaſure is neceſſary to ſeaſon 
and enliven the Reliſn of ſenſual 


Gratifications; without this, the 


continued Repetition of them 


would become 9 _—_ 


** and diſguſtful. 10815; 
| 8 "FE Nav, 


Experience of both) with 


1 
2 


= 
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prizes moſt, will not quit 
fotꝛa Time, that he may reſcue a 


An Ei hurt l. 


Nav, perhaps there is hardly. FY 
By. hea: 40 dei found, ſo utterly 
or ſo far intoxicated 
b ee, whom the finer In- 


_  inets. of his Nature haue loſt all 
Power to waken out of his ſenſual 
Dream; or, who in thoſe impor- 
tant and intereſting Conjunctures 
whiqh 
Fe 

inſe 


tend to alarm the nobler 
of Humanity, will remain 
8 3 who. in effect, even 
with ſome Degree of Contempt 
and Averſion 5 * he 
them 


Friend: from immediate Danger, 
or his Country from impending 


Ruin; or, at leaſſ, to vindicate hr 
on Honour: when deeply affect- 


ed: If however there 1 indeed 


any ſo deplorably perverted, 
would they not, in the Judgment 
of SpeRators, be regarded ds Ob- 
jects of Pity, * not of W 


| Til * | as 


rn —_— "" 


Ham ſhewed the mental Eu- 
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s being to appearance irrecover= 
loft, not only to all true Re- 


liſh of Pleaſure, but to every ge- 


nerous Sentiment of Reputation. 
„in . Bt, 4 3 1 ll 


joyments, in general, to be ſupe- 


tor to thoſe of Senſe, it is need- 
leſs to enter into a Compariſon of 
ſuch as ariſe from the different 


Sources of the former Kind; thoſe 


namely of the pwblick Sexſe, of the 


ru Fenſe, and of the Senſe of 
Honour; for they are no way op- 


poſite, except when by wrong O. 


iin, miſtaken Views, an erro- 


neous Conſcience, or falſe Impreſ= . 
fions of Honour, have been ad- 


mitted and become habitual: And 
in caſe of a depraved Senſe, it is 
hard to make any certain Eſti- 
mate, and diſcover exactly the De- 
gree of Depravation. In the Caſe 
of Fight Opinion, and of a Mind 
not prepoſſeſſed with falſe Appre- 
5 G 3 henſions 


3. An E e Part Il. 
henſions of Things, theſe Senſes 
and Determinations do concur 
to excite the ſame Kind of Con- 
duct; and the Pleaſures of all of 
them being derived from the 
ſame Actions, do run into one, 
and greatly enhance the Sum of 
yment. e 


_ In comparing ee Pleaſures 
with thoſe of the publick Senſe, 
the moral Senſe, and the Senſe of 
Honour, in reſpect of Duration; 
we find theſe latter to be the moſt 
laſting; and to be moſt A 
zntenſe at the ſame time. iy 
Pleaſures pall upon the Senſe, fade 
in the very Enjoyment, and when 
long continued, never fail to breed 
Satiety and Diſguſt; but the re- 
gular Operation of the ſocial and 
moral Powers yields a Pleaſure 
that never ſurfeits nor proves 
tireſome; and every Recollection 
renews the Entertainment. 


Ir 


Pat Hs! Porte) & 79 
inet di refs) hf A TEES! 
Ir is further to be added im fi- 
vour of the Pleaſutes of the moral 

kind; thatidenſual Pleaſures are 
ſo far from being connected, that 9 
they are ever at Variance ;; nt 
oy do previous Gratifications of? 
one Kind tend to diminiſh the 
Pleaſure of ſucceeding ones of the 
ſame Kind, but the Indufgense ob 
any one Kind is naturallyan Ene 
my to that oft another: Where = 
as the mentab Hleaſutes notions: þ 
ly Hare improved by: Repetition, 5 
but are perfectly conſiſtent, and: i 
thoſe f one Kind are friendly. _ 4 
Procurers of others. Thus the 1 
Pleaſures of Temperance lèad ta 0 
thoſe. of Beneficence, Se.. gg i 
the other Hand, the Sum of the | 
whole Pleafures of Vice is to be 
regarded, not as the Aggregate of 
al che diſtinct Pleaſures taken to- 
| gether, | but as the poſitive Refi- 
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due of Pleaſure, after a dubduction 
of what is loft; either from Indul- 
dee bem them all, or to 
ome- in preference of the reſt; 
of what is further loſt in reſpect 
of the Forfeiture that is made of 
the Pleafures of Virtue by fuch 
Conduct; as likewiſe after a fur - 
ther Subduction to be made in 
conſideration of the Pains aud Ca- 
lamities which the Purſuit of vi- 
cious Pleaſures brings along with 
it; Evils which, like the Pleaſures 
of Virtue, are in cloſe League, 
and always follow one another in 
a Train: Whereas the Sum of the 
virtuous Pleafures is in general 
more nearly eſtimared by the Ag · 
lebte of all the diſtin& Plea- 
res, without any Balance to be 
laid againſt them. Fo which it is 
to be added. as a ſeparate: Conſi- 
deration in favour of Virtue, that 
ſo far from incapacitating a Man 
for other natural Pleaſures, it 
A not 


Part II. 1 we To 
nat only i y. Warrants : 
moderate Ute of 1 e 

him the trueit Reliſh i in their . 


oy ment. TAC n * r «Ge 


ige 91 eh e F 8 
Non is it more true, that VNirtue 
has a ſenſible Efficacy in height 
ening Pleaſure, than in relieving 
Uneaſmeſs; particularly in miti- 
ging thoſe Troubles and Ago- 
nies, Which it may at any Time 3 
put Men on undergoing; on its 
own Account. For it muſt be 
allowed; agreeably to the Declara- 
KF Virtuous themſelves, 
with reſpect to thoſe! few: Caſes,” 
where their Duty requires. them! 
to forego almoſt every Gonve- 
niency and Pleaſure of Life, or 
even to encounter Dangers the 
noſt alarming, and ſuffer Calami- 
ties the moſt formidable to Na- 
lure, that notwithſtanding ſo ap- 
parently heavy a Diſcount from 
Wor: e there ſtill re- 
mains 


N 


[I | Annan Baie. 
mains with them rich Rexerſion, 


Which they, would not ip the very 


Height of the Trial —— a- 
gainſt the choiceſt Satisfaqtions of 
proſperous Vice. A Thing that 
F 26r-þ Te e out 
uppo at 18 cert true, 
that the Delights of Virtue are im- 
proved and inhanced ever in pro- 
portion to the Painfulneſs of itz 
Conflicts, and the Great neſs of its 
Victories. So that conſidering the 
Compenſation Which is 
madig, partly by. alleviating; the 


I of Pain and Misfartunes, 


increaſin 
Froxl N —.— — 


= there is no Man who would 
18 without Heſitation acknou- 

e Virtue, even under all her 
Ben tages, moſt worthy to be 
choſen 9 5 to her Rival, 


though recommended by the moſt 
flattering of Hove do the provided 
. is not 


ave to the en 
an 


bud ll. Virtus &c. 83 
and Ee the inferior Part 
e N fich ho 2 Uh 
"a! thus, From the whole, + it 
may appear, that the follow! 
our Nature in what is the only 
whe Senſe of doing fo, by allow - 
ing or forbidding ly Gratificati- 
on of our Su Senſes, and by 
the Regulation of our Appetites 
and other Propenſities; always ac- 
ching tothe Dit ute of Com. 
ſtience, is the Wa to the moſt fa- 
fying and” moſſ durable Plea- 
ſures; or, an indiſpenſable Condi- 
tion of attaining to the Poſſeſſion 
of the greateſt G od. 


T ur Aer given at wo FI 
euſion;of the foregoing Part, we 
dope is now farther confirmed 
and illuſtrated, as it may full 
appear from the above, that there 
are” fixed and certain Meafures 
and Rules, i in conforming to ys 

| tne 
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iIthe ultimate Gdodd is only attain- 
able; and that the firſt and lead 
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E O Nature ie. to follow our 
% Nature? And that to folloy 
b Nature, is “ to act in a Man. 
% Nature, and its ſeveral Part, 


| wo Relations; and more efpeciall 


_-& Prenogative'of 1 and 
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ing Rule to this End, is * to fol. 


- <4 cher proportionable to our whole 
in the View of their - mutui 


ee gf their Subordination to the 
% Authority vf Conſcience, and its 
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PHE moſt conſiderable Diffi- 
4x. © culties of our main Enquiry, 
one might imagine to be now 
vell over, and the Solution clear- 
y made out; were it not that 
bome wary Philoſopher may be 
WF ſuppoſed to raiſe freſh Heſitation, 
by propoſing ſuch a Queſtion as 
on this, — Are we certain, after 
all, that we may always ſafely 
look on thoſe Actions as truly 
virtuous and morally right, which 
our own Conſcience approves? 
Can it never happen that the 
Conſcience ſhall approve of ſuch 
particular Determinations of kind 
Affection towards ſome Perſons, 
i _ unkind Affection, or at 
ea 


Truth 'have- an equal” Claim to 


2 AE oe Part Ill. Wl ; 
our Regard? Or, in general, is it ( 
impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that the Iſl , 
_» moral _ Con/tiente can hever paſ; 
| ciſions, or approve any 


wrong 7 ö 
thing but what is laudable and 
A 


Te it be alledged, that the Sup. 
poſition is imaginary and impoſ- 
ſible, our Philoſopher may be 
ready to inſiſt for a Reaſon, and I y 
ask, — Whether it is, becauſe 4 
the ſame thing ought to be main. i fe 
tain d with reſpect to Virtue, ve 
which one is faid to have held I th 
concerning the Doctrine of Tran- 1p 
ſubſtantiation, © Believe you have I |; 
« the corporal Preſence, and you 
c have it?“ Or, . becauſe every 
Man's Conſcience is infallible, in 
its Preſcriptions and Determina- 
tions about moral Conduct? 


Acamsr the former of theſe 
Alternatives, our _ philoſophical I **- 
| Queſtioner % 


Pare Hl. PFirtue, &e. 87 
Queſtioner may argue, that at this 
rate there would be a Neceſſi 
of affirming Viriue to vary an 
ſhifr about with our fluQuating 
Opinions : To maintain which, 
would indeed be a Piece of Infa- 
tuation ſomewhat reſembling that 
of Harpafte*, who imagin'd the 
Houſe' to have been darken'd, 
when: the Truth of the Matter 
was, that ſhe had loſt her Sight. 
And ſhould ir be replied, in De- 
tence of the Suppoſition, That e- 
very one calls that Temper, or 
thoſe Actions virtuous, which are 
pproved by his own moral Senſe: 
l will be 2 0 What then 3 

2 | 


* Harpaſten, uxoris mee fatuam, ſcis here- 
atarium ouns in domo mea remanſiſſe. ape 
enim aver ſiſſimus ab iſtts prodigiis ſum. Si- 
ſuando fatuo delectari volo, non eſt mihi longe 
ſuærendus; me rideo. Flac fatna ſubitò de- 
ſut videre. Incredibilem tibi narro rem, ſea 
veram. Neſcit ſe eſſe cæcam; ſubinde pæda- 
begum ſuum rogat ut migret: ait domum tene- 
lreſam eſſe. Senecæ Epiſt. 30. 
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Part III. 


Is an Action really virtuous, mere- 


14 becauſe one Man's particular 
nſe 


4 approves it? If there be a 
Kigbt and a 2 in Things, then 
what is right, and what is wrong, 
is really ſo, let a Perſon's Opinion 
about it be what it will. The 
Fitneſs of Things is as indepen- 
dent of our Conceptions, as ſpe- 
culative Truth is upon our Un- 
derſtanding. Hence Tully ſays, 
as Truth and Falſhood, as Con- 
ſequences and their Contraries, 
are ſo in themſelves, whatever be 
a Perſon's Sentiments about them, 
ſo is Virtue really ſuch by Nature; 
and to place Virtue in Fancy and 


Opinion, and not to found it in 
Nature, is to play the Fool. 


Ass to the latter Suppoſition, 
4 of every Man's being infallible, 
« at leaſt, with reſpe& to his 
« Senſe of virtuous Behaviour; 

every 
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every one may eaſily pereeive 
how very untenible it is, it being 
too plain to be denied, that the 
Senſe of particular Perſons often 
comes. to ſuffer a very ſenſible 
Depravation through the Influence 
of ill Cuſtom, falſe Opinions, per- 
verſe Habits, the Prejudices im- 
bibed from-Education or Compa- 
ay, or the blended Influence of 
my of theſe together. Hence 
they learn to beſtow their Appro- 
bation on mere -. Shadows and 
Phantoms of Good; and what 
s-worle, to determine that to be 
laudable and excellent, which is 
in itſelf moſt horrid and deteſtable. 


Tarreg is indeed a common 
Notion prevails, that when a Man 
ds according to his Opinions of 
what is morally right, he acts 
commendably and virtuouſly, 5 
contra. And without queſtion 
this is to be admitted, in general; 
10 H 3 but 


90 An Efſay ow Part III. 
but perhaps it would not be quite 
ſafe to underſtand it abſolutely, 
and without ſome proper Limita- 
tions. As this is a Point of ſome 
Conſequence to be well ſettled in 
any moral Scheme, and the more 
that it is a frequent Subject of 
vague Debate, we may ſtop a 
little to attend to the following 
Muftrations upon it; which tend 
to ſhow, not only that Mens Con- 
ſcience, and the Standard- opinion 
of moral Right, may in ſome Ca- 
ſes be perverted and corrupt, but 
that the Actions ſo determined 
and adviſed are in ſome Senſe im · 


moral, and the Agents account- 


able for them at leaſt in ſome 


Degree. 


Turnx is a Diſtinction to be 
made, and carefully to be advert- 
ed to, between two Sorts of wrong 
Opinions that have a 'Tendency 
to afle& moral Practice. One vey 
JIE =: 1 N | 0 
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of them operates more directly 
on Mens Volitions and Actions; 


their Conſcience, or their Senſe 
of Right and Wrong, ſo as to 
pervert it. 


As to the firſt: When a Man 
allows a Notion or Impreſſion to 
ow habitual in his Mind, that 
leaſure, for Inſtance, or Wealth, 
above all other Things, will vield 
him the greateſt Happineſs on 
poſſeſſion, this cannot fail to ren- 


er his Conduct vitious. In ge- 


« Wieral, what we commonly call 
Lees, as diſtinct from Weakne/- 


> M/s, take their Riſe from wrong 


Impreſſions or Opinions of the 
Value of the Ends to be purſued 
Life. Theſe Opinions were by 


be derived from ſome intem 


e 
g 
U 
t 
f 


the 


the other more immediately on 


e old Philoſophers ſuppoſed to 


tate Bias in the inferior Part of 
Man's Nature, where they ſeated 
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2 
lne of external Things, (which MWuſ 
anſwers chiefly to what we call Nuit 
Imagination) was, according to da 
them, under the peculiar and n 
more immediate Influence of this Hbit 
inferior Part of the Nature of 
Man. Hence they ever warm) 
inſiſted to correct the Imaginati- 
on, to redreſs Fancy, and rectify 
Opinion, as the Thing of firl 
Conſequence, in order to pre. 
ſerve the ſuperior Part of our 
Nature intire, and to form tbe ene 
Mind to Virtue. | For wrong 0 
pinions lead to Affections and De. 
ſires that terminate on Wrong 
Ends of Life, wrong Affection 
in their Turn to bad Agions ; bad 
Actions produce Unhappineſs, and 
when long repeated, totally per 
vert the Habit and Conſtitutiot 
of the Mind: 80 * 
$113 Nth 
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neſs and Vice are to be charged 
upon the wrong Opinions as their 
firſt Source. Such Opinions (to 
uſe the Expreſſion of an Antient) 
vitiate the Mind, as the Redun- 
dancy of the Bile, or the Cor- 
ruption of the Blood ſpoil the Ha- 
o the Bod, £508 
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Now with reſpect to this Spe- 
cies of corrupt Opinions, there is 
no —_ to be made, that 
tMthough they may over-rule the 
conduct and render it immoral, 
they may ſtill leave the Confci- 
ence pretty intirely in Poſſeſſion 
of its Power of remonſtrating 
end proteſting ;. at leaſt, till by 
eng Continuance and frequent 
Repetitions, the Character has be- 
come inveterately wicked. | 


— 


— 
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i Taz other Sort of Opinions an- 
onlyers better to what paſſes by the = 
pr ord Opinion, in the moſt recei- [Wh 
e ved 1 
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ved and current Senfe of it. Theſe 
more immediately operate upon 
and influence the Determination 


from the iner iar Senſes and Biaſ. 
ſes of our Nature, and the De. 
ſires which depend on them, and 
which refer to their more effe. 
cual Gratificariony theſe, on the 
other Hand, ariſe from fome par. 
ticular State or Modification of 


the higher Senſes that belong to 


our mental Nature; as of the ſo- 
cial Senſe, of that of Honour, or 
of the very higheſt Senſe, namely, 
that which qualifies 'us for Reli 


gion and Piety. . This may hap- e 


pen in Conſequence of partial and 
narrow Notions, (early imbibed 
and habitually impoſed from E. 


of Conſcience itſelf. As thoſe I 
the former Sort take their Origin 


ducation, Example, Situation ul 


the World, or otherwiſe) being fo 


conltantly repreſented and made 


ſo familiar Objects to any of thole 
221 | Senſes, 
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Penſes, as to intercept; and ex- 
ade from the Conſcience every 
ier and jaſter Proſpect of 
hings that might ſerve to rectify 
e Error, and determine it to right 
Hertions.— Of this a Variety of 


undeniable Inſtances might be ad- 
luced.: Thus it is with reſpect to 
the public Senſe, in the Caſe of a 
an who has been train d to an Im- 
refſion, that how much ſoever 
ge may be bound to obſerve Ju- 
tice, and Beneficence to others, 
though at the Expence of diſap- 
pointing his own private Deſires 
n many Occaſions, he is bound 
t the ſame time to comply with 
very Dictate of his publick 
nſe, requiring him to promote 
tte Intereſt of his Country, even 
r.Mough in this, he may do a very 
enſible Injury, and produce laſt- 
ſo ng Calamity to other Countries, 
dend their Inhabitants. The Error 
he dere is a great deal more plau- 


6 -- 
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_ ſible than any of the former Kind 
and may well intereſt any ſing| 
Man's Conſeiencs in its Behalf, 6 
far as to cauſe it yield its Sancti 
on of Approbation to the moſ 
unjuſt and cruel Actions, eſpecial 
ly if the whole People of bi 
Country be tinctured with the 
fame Prepoſſeſſion.— In lik e man. 
ner, with regard to the Senſe. 
Honour; Does it not ſeem to 
have ariſen from an ill informed 
Senſe of Honour that Jonah ju 
{tified to himſelf his wayward and 
peeviſh Behaviour“? And may it 
not be reaſonably ſuppoſed, as : 
thing too agreeable. to Expe 
rience, that a Man may, on 
flight or merely imaginary Affront 
think himſelf bound in Honou 
to ſeek the Death of his Compa 
nion; and yet feel little or nc 
Relenting or. Remorſe on ſuc 
ceeding in ſo unjuſtifiable an At 
J 7695 11/312. 5; terhft 
- © I do well to be angry, Jonah iv. 9. 
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tempt? — Again, this Perverſion 
of Conſcience is yet perhaps more 
evident, in Caſes where that 
Branch of the ſocial Senſe which 
refers to ſuperior Beings, or the 
- Senſe. of Religion, has been de- 
WW praved. In Confirmation of this, 
we may appeal to that inge- 
-F nuous Confeſſion of Paul the 
VE Apoſtle, I verily thought with 
my ſelf; that I ought to do ma- 
nw Things contrary to the Name 
of Feſus *®, We may further call 
to Witneſs thoſe Places, where, if 
there be any Faith in Hiſtory, Re- 
gion taught the deluded Inhabi- 
tants to look on Cats and Croco- 
diles as proper Objects of Wor- 
ſhip, and that to ſave a Cat pre- 
ferably to a Parent was merito- 
rious; witneſs the zealous Fol- 
lowers of Mabomet, who reckon 
UF it their Duty to deſpiſe: and treat 
AY Enemies all Pagans, Jews and 
DOTS} + EH 1673 ah Cbrs- 


Acts xxvi. 9. 
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Chriftians, without Exception. 
Or, to come nearer home, wit- 
neſs thoſe Chriſtians that bear 
the Name of Catholreks, (if ſuch 
deſerve to be called by the Name 
of Chriſtianity, while they ſhow a 
Temper ſo oppoſite to its humane 
and gentle Spirit) who think 
themſelves bound in Conſcience 
to make Uſe of Force and Per. 
ſecution, and all the Extremities 
of Fire and Blood, to compel 
whom they call Hereticks, to a 
Submiſſion to their Church, and 
to deter every one from the 
Thoughts of deſerting it. And it 
were to be wiſhed that ſome of 
thoſe who bear the Name of 

Proteſtants, were leſs ſwayed by 

a like fierce Spirit of Zeal, and 
had their Conſciences leſs under 
the Influence of a like narrow and 
ungenerous Principle. There is & 
indeed, perhaps ittle Doubt to 


be made, that the original Broach- 
cri it 
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ers of ſuch Bigotry, were deter- 


mined by political Views more 
than by any ſerious Impreſſions 


of Conſcience, to ſpread it in the 
World; nay, that many of their 
Followers, who by better Under- 
ſtanding or otherwiſe, have Ac- 
ceſs to enter. into the Springs of 
Affairs, give Encouragement and 
Countenance to that Bigotry, for 
the fame Reaſons. But certainly 
it is a Fact, that the greater Part 
are ſo poiſon'd from their earlieſt 


Education, and ſo grofly deluded; 


that they come to approve hear- 
tily in their Conſcience of all the 
ſanguinary and cruel Proceedings 
againſt thoſe they are trained to 
look upon with Abhorrence as 
Heret ichs. We are aſſured by 
an Author of Credit *, (who re- 
ſided long in Spain and Portu- 
gal) that at the Execution of an 

12 | Auto 


* Gedder's View of the Portugueſe Inqui- 
ſtion. Trads, Vol. 1. p. 411. | 
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Auto de Fe at Lisbon, the Po- 
pulace never fail, by their Accla- 
mations, to diſcover the higheſt 
Applauſe and Triumph; though 
theſe very People will ſhed Tears 
at the Execution of an ordinary 
Criminal, who may have been 
guilty of the moſt barbarous 
Murder. 


Now, who is the Man will ſay, 


that ſuch Approbations are vir- 


tuous or juſt? Perhaps indeed it 
may be urged, that the Epithet 
virtuous cannot properly be ap- 
plied to Approbat ions, but rather 
to ſuch Conduct and Actions as 
are agreeable to Approbations, 
and that thoſe People being ho- 


neſt to the beſt of their Know- 


ledge, and acting ſincerely ac- 
cording to their Approbations, 
act in ſo far virtuouſly. But on 
the other Hand, can it be denied 
that any Mind which has got a 

| | Habit 
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Habit (in which Conſcience au- 
thorizes it) of acting 'Things the 
moſt contrary to the natural De- 
terminations of generous and hu- 
mane Affection, will not on that 
Account fall into a wrong moral 
Habit, that the Order of its Con- 
ſtitution will not be in ſo far diſ- 
figured and depraved, and of con- 
ſequence that its Tranquillity and 
„ eee (which always is found 
in Experience to wait upon the 
former as an inſeparable Conco- 
mitant) will not in proportion be 
broken and diſturbed? And if 
this be true; if wrong Opinions 
producing a Depravity in the De- 
terminations of Conſcience, uni- 
tormly : tend in the long-run to 
bring any Degree of Unhappineſs 
on the Mind, muſt it not he con- 
eluded that this Unhappineſs is 
the Effect of a penal Sanction of 
the Law of Nature againſt ſuch 
Opinions? Nor would it avail 
A I 3 againſt 
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_ againſt a Fat ſo undeniable, 
to ſay that this cannot be ſup. 
poſed, becauſe the Ignorance of 
juch People is zuvimcible : For 
whatever Influence ſuch a Conſi- 
deration may have in inducing us 
to form charitable Conjectures of 
the future State of ſuch People, 
or how far a Plea of this Nature may 
ſerve to indemnify them from the 
ſitive Puniſhments threatened to 

put in Execution hereafter a- 
gainſt unrepented Faults, ſtill, me- 
thinks, it is indiſputable that in Fact 
they are ſubject in ſome meaſure to 
certain natural Penalties, or natu- 


ral ill Effects of their Errors. 


V rux is properly a regular 
Habit ſeated in the Mind, which 
in every Operation and Determi- 
nation muſt be uniform and of a 
piece with itſelf; as far as it fails 
of this, it falls ſnort of the Cha- 
rater of true Virtue; and the 
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Happineſs depending on it, muſt 

be imperfect in a like Proportion. 

Now it is undeniable that Con- 

ſcience may be depraved to fuch 

a Degree, as to produce very 

melancholy Effects on the moral 
order and Virtue of the Mind. 
When the leading Principle is 
not in Condition to act its Part 
Jvell, and for its proper Purpoſes, 
te whole moral Oeconomy muſt 
- Wbe in a State of Confuſion, and 
the mutual Agreement and friend- 
ly: Operation of the Parts muſt. 
ſuffer ſenſible Diſturbance. In 
proportion as this prevails, the in- 
ward Tranquillity and Satisfaction 
of the Mind muſt be diminiſhed, 
ar Wand at laſt real Unhappineſs ſuc- 
ch eeed in its Place. Nor can this 
n- NJvell be otherwiſe, while in ſuch 
4 Character, through the partial 
ils indulgence of Conſcience to ſome 
a- YAtections, they are ſuffer'd to 
he exceed all juſt Bounds, _ o- 

e AY; racers 
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104 An Eu on Part Ill. 
thers are as unjuſtly controul'd, 
through its Prejudice againſt the 
Objects of them : Which happens 
manifeſtly in the Caſe of thoſe 
Slaves of Superſtition, who anxi- 
ouſly reſtrain every Motion of their 


Compaſſion and Humanitytowards 


the unfortunatePerſons who are the 
Victims of their Inquiſitors Cruel- 


ty. All this muſt happen: Theſe 


natural Penalties muſt take place, 


even though the Cauſes of ſuch iſ 
Depravation of Conſcience may 


have been ever ſo impoſſible 


to be foreſeen or declined; or 


though their Influence may con- 


tinue ever ſo inſuperable. And he 
if ſo, it muſt follow, that in 


the Eye of the Great Legiſlator 
who ordain'd theſe: natural Penal- 
ties, Errors affecting Conſcience, 
and perverting moral Conduct, 
are regarded not only as not vir- 
tuous, but as poſitively vitious; 
otherwiſe how could Men be ac- 

- | countable 
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ountable and puniſhable for them 
n any Degree: 


BB Wrar may ſerve” to confirm 
he Fact, that a miſguided Con- 
cience, by inducing ſome Degree 
f moral Depravity on the Mind, 
enders it obnoxious to propor- 
onable Unhappineſs, is the Con- 
deration, that if it were not ſo. 
here would be hardly any Ground 
et to go upon, for ſettling a right 
onſcience, as truly diſtinct from 
nd preferable to a wrong one. 
the Conſequences on the Mind 
ere the ſame in either Caſe, 
d Where would be the ſenfible Dif- 
in FWrence ? h 


To determine further, that we 
e, We in a State of Diſcipline as to 
tt, Fur Opinions, as well as our A- 
ir- ions, it may be adverted, that 
ne Things are preſcribed as 
ac- Woints of higheſt Duty, which 

; 8 
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preſuppoſe certain Opinions to be Wiat 
firſt formed, in order to render He. 
us capable of performing them, Nene 
Thus none will deny it to be our Mit 
Duty to ave Goa; and does not to 
this imply, that in order to oe in 
God ſincerely, we. muſt haveMWyil 
form'd right Opinions of him, ofMPa 
the Excellency and real Amiable-MWyi 
neſs of his Character; | conſe. 
gently - that it is our Duty to 
rm fuch Opinions, and that we 
are accountable for the W ant of 
them, or for entertaining any tha 
are contrary. 


- Mrenr it not be alſo urged td 
the ſame Purpoſe, from the fre 
quent Caſe of thoſe Men who 
live under the Influence of Op 
nions of the firſt Kind, that when: 
ſuch Characters have come to b 
pretty far advanced in Vice, ani 
thorough paced in carrying 0l 
Intrigues againſt their own = 
23 . nite 
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- Miaterett by the Practices of Self- 
t eceit, the Authority of Conſci- 
Jence is not ſo properly ſuſpended 
r Wiltogether, as that it is transferr'd 
io the oppoſite Side, and drawn 
e Hi to be a Party or Accomplice 
eMvith their wrong Opinions and 
fMPafſions, and to hold Intelligence 
with them ſo far, as not only to 
raſs from its Privilege of remon- 
rating againſt them, but alſo to 
give them Poſitive Countenance 
and Encouragement? For how 
elſe ſhould it be, that bad Men 
ſo often preſerve a Face of Tran- 
quillity in doing the worſt Things, 
by varniſhing their Actions to 
themſelves -with Pretences that 
have the Semblance of Lawful- 
neſs, if not ſometimes of Virtue 
Itſelf? Which cannot be under- 
ſtood to be ſpoken, as if ſuch 
Men could hereby elude the na- 
tural Puniſhment of their Vices; 
Character like this being cer- 
tainly 
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tainly the moſt immoral, the mo 
ſhameleſs and infamous of all « 
thers. For though they may fee 
no immediate Checks of Cor 
ſcience in the mean while, ye 
they muſt be ſuppoſed moſt un 
happy from the Diſorder thereh 
privileged to reign in their Mind 
without Controul, from many ne 
.tural ill Conſequences in whic 
their Vices involve them; fron 
Conſcience itſelf, when at Inter 
vals it finds Opportunity to 1 
aſcend its native Throne and in 
flict its vindictive Terrors; 0 
from the greater Vengeance whic| 
muſt overtake them in the End 
But paſſing this, I dare aver, ni 
Man will ſay, that the Conſen 
or Approbation of Conſcience 
ſo bad a Character, may at a Tim 
be ſuppoſed. to beſtow on hi 
wicked Deſigns and Actions, 
ſufficient to vindicate him, or- 
ven to extenuate his Guilt ; ont 
co 
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contrary,” he paſſes on that very 


wicked, and is the more heartily 
contemn'd by the moral Senſe of 
ev ood Mind. But T1 infiſt 
the leſs on this Caſe, becauſe of 
its Difference from the former, 
where it was not ſuppoſed: that a 
Man has taken voluntary Pains to 
pervert his Senſe of Right and 
Wrong. i ee 


TRE Averſion of ſome: Perſons: 
at the Zeal and Bigotry of others 
in behalf of inſignificant and triflin 

Opinions, may poſſibly miſlea 

them to a Diſregard of Opinions in 
general; for one Extreme is apt 
to beget another, and Perſons may 
all into one Extreme of Superſti- 
ton or Prejudice to avoid its Op- 
poſite. But for one in earneſt to 
alert, that we may be in a State 
Wot Trial as to our Actions, yet not 
s to our Opinions, may well ap- 
5 | ö (T1 peür, 


Account as the more ſcandalouſſy 
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pear, after the former Explicati. 
ons, to be a moſt glaring Evidence 


haps be matter of no great Sur- 
Wag if ſuch an one. ſhould mains 
ain that our Opinions do not 


depend on any conſcious: Deter. 


mination of our Minds, or (which 


comes to much the ſame thing) 


ſhould. reſolve in the Affirmative 


the Queſtion put to Seneca *,rwhe- 
ther .7#/tice, Prudence, Fortitude, 
and the reſt of the Virtues, were 
Animals. 2. * 4 + theres Aae 


Ban Opinions lead to Affecti- 
ons and Deſires of wrong Ends in 
Life, wrong Affections in their 
Turn to bad Actions, and theſe 


again to Unhappineſs and Miſery; 
= - Opinions do in 


and therefore 
the Train of Conſequences lead 
to unhappy and miſerable Effects. 
Hence appears the a eg of 

— B n e 


4 
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frequently inculcating upon o- 
thers, and often recollecting with- 
in ourſelves, that important Do- 


ctrine which the Author of the 


CharaFer:ſticks proves at large, 
vis. that corrupt Opinion is the 
Cauſe of Wrong; for ſince wrong 


Opinions naturally lead to wrong 


Determinations, it plainly appears 
that the forming and regulating 
our Opinions im a proper Manner, 
is ſo far from being a Matter of 
Indifference, that it is of the ut- 
| moſt Conſequence to the real Me- 
| rit of our Characters, and the laſt- 


perhaps be improper, according 
to the received Uſe of Words, 
to call the wrong Actions that flow 
from a miſguided Conſcience vi- 
tou or immoral; yet, from what 
i has 
* Charaerifticks, Vol. II. p. 24, 25, 35, 
36 37, 38, 39, 100, 107, 102. 
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ing Happineſs of our Lives. 
| On the whole, though it may : 


has been ſaie 
under that Character, in fo far as 


ture to conclude; that we are ac- 


_ as to our Opinions concerning mo- 


Wbence, on the whole, it fol 
lows, that it is of che 


thod by dhicfH Errors ſo fatal may 


if poſſible; in caſe they be already 


to be well informed about e- 


mz Ey Patti: 


they appear to fall 


they ariſe from an original Source 
of moral Wrong; namely, the In- 
ftnence of fai/e Opisionc, firſt per- 
verting the higher Senſes of our 
Nature, and then miſguiding the 
Senſe of moral Rectitude or Con- 


ſcience. And thus we may ven- 


countable and in a State of Trial, 


r Riel, as well and for the 
ſame 


eaſon as to r  AF7ions, 


greateſt 
Importance to ſettle ſome Me- 


be guarded. againſt, or corrected 
incurred. DE 
5 Ir IS impoſſible for us to ex- 
ceed in taking Pains, not only 


|. very 
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very particular Branch of Con- 
400. where Right OT Wrong ; 


can poſſibly take place, but alſs. 


to ſettle accurately in our Minds 
ſuch, true Opinions and Notions; 
of our Situation in the World, of 
the various Relations we ſtand in, 


to have in View, as may prove 
unerring Guides to us, in every 
Step; and Meaſure of our Con- 
duc. ; He, theref ore, who is care- 
leſs and negligent as to his Ac- 
quirement of juſt Conceptions and 


right Opinions, muſt alſo be ſup- 


poſed of courſe to be negligent 
as to a right and proper Conduct 


of Life: And he who is truly in 
Love with Virtue, and earneſtly 
intent upon a right Behaviour, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be likewiſe 


careful and diligent in acquiring 


and forming ſuch right Notions. 
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my A Efayon Part III. 
He may we ſee the great 
Advantage of the Senſe of No- 
velty; for this Determination of 
the Mind, to ſearch after Things 
unknown, and to feel a Pleaſure 
on the firſt Appearance of a newly 
diſcovered Truth, when rightly 
employed, contributes not a little 
to the Inſtruction and mental Im- 

ement of every impartial 
Berreher himſelf, as well as to 
the Progreſs of Knowledge and 
Advancement of Learning in the 
World. This earneſt Defire of 
Knowledge rouzes the Soul, cauſes 
it ſhake off its Indolence and Su- 
pineneſs, and with Keennefs and Aſ- 
fduity dig in the Mine, in Search 
of the precious Treaſure: It is in 
a good meaſure by the Influence 
of this Determination, that the 
Friends of Virtue are excited to 
exert their utmoſt Diligence to 
form right Sentiments, and to 
l enable 
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enable themſelves to diſcern di- 
linaly between Good and Evil, 
ind to approve only that which is 


right. - 

« How ſhall we inform our 
s Conſcience arightt'? is the 
Queſtion now before us; in 
proſecuting which, the main 
1 will be, Whether, ſup- 
be Caſe is without Remedy; 
or, whether, on the other Hand, 
there be any thing in Nature 
throughout, which Man, by con- 
ſulting, may inſtruct his moral 
Conſcience, and enable himſelf to 
paſs juſt Deciſions and right Aps 
probations? = 270175 


I order to this Diſcovery, it 
may not perhaps be. amiſs to ex- 
tend our Views beyond human 


> 0 & © 7 EO 8 


round us. We have (as has been 
| already 


the Senſe is depraved; 


Nature; and conſider the World 
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already obſerved) a Senſe of Har. 
mony, or a Determination of Mind 
to be pleaſed with the Percepti- 
ons of Beauty, Symmetry, Order, 
Proportion and Regularity. Al 
the Proportions of Numbers, the 
Harmony of Sounds, the Beauty, 
Order and Proportion of Figures, 
Motions and Colours, delight this 
Senſe. The Aſſemblages of living 
Creatures, Flocks, Herds, and 
Societies of Men, afford a higbet 
Delight of this Kind. More than 

this, there is an acknowledged 
Beauty and Harmony in the Or- 
der and Regularity of the Affecti- 
ons, and a Decency and Comeli 
neſs in that Courſe of human A- 
ctions which a well informed mo. 
ral Conſcience approves, which 
affords an exquiſite | Pleaſure, 
Hence common Language: itiles 
thoſe Actions fair and beautiful, 
and the contrary Actions ug) 
and deformed ; and to call a Chr 


racter 
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ner fair or beautiful, is nothing 


Some of the ancient Philoſo- 

phers have conſidered the Order 1 
and Harmony of the Univerſe as | 
Declaration of Gop's Love of [ 
Order and Harmony; and as ex- | '' 
hibited : in the Plan of Nature, { 
with a View to prompt and in- 
frac us to copy after it, and af- 
ter the * — Exemplar of 
Beauty and Perfection in the Di- 
vine Mind from which it is deri- 
ed. They compared the juſt 
Order of the human Affections to 
well tuned Harp; agreeably to 
this, they called Virtue, Harmo- 
„ and * wvirtutis quaſt car- 
nen; and maintain'd, that Men 
cannot judge aright of Virtue, - 
but in as far as they underſtand, 

5 Na where. 


, Cicero, De finibus, lib. v. cap. 15. 
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wherein their particular NatureMWrel: 


Divine Beauty, imparting varioub 


noured with an analogical Like. . 


agrees with the univerſal. They orc 

erted, that Man is appointed to 
behold, and obliged to imitate nei 
the beautiful Conſtitution of the 


_ Univerſe. They taught that Na. Nen 


ture in forming this Univerſe, af. Wu: 
ter the Divine Meaſure and Pro- 
portion, made it in all Things con- 
formable and like to itſelf, ſo as to. 

preſerve a conſiſtent Analogy and ev 
Proportion amidſt all its Differen- 
ces; and of all the different Spe. 
cies diffuſed throughout the whole, ro! 
made as it were an Image of the 


ly to the Copy, the Perfections of 
the Original: And that it be- 
comes Man to know that the Ns 
ture of this Univerſe is, in all Re- 
ſpects alike, that is to ſay, that the. 
whole corporeal Subſtance, fromW:, 
the higheſt to the loweſt, is ho- 


' el 4 
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one of them, perceives the Beau- 
ty and Comelineſs, the Agree- 
nent and Proportion of the Parts 


ſenſible to intellectual Objects, is 


f. nalified to judge, that much 
> Wore he ſhould obſerve Beauty 
. od Order in his Determinations, 
to Mis Affections and Actions; and 


xeware not only of all indecent 
ions, but every unbecoming 
hought and falſe Opinion: And 
rom. this, ſays our Author, he 
mes to diſcover the Nature of 
oral Beauty and Virtue f. 


is Tur 
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lc of Gor *. Man alone, ſaid - 


of Things, and by riſing from 
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Tur Amoant of their Obſeres 
tions and Reflexions on this Ar. 
ment, ſeems to reſolve in this, 
That as ſeveral Parts or: Strains 
of Muſick, and different muſical 
——— do compaſe a Con. 
cert, ſo the various Sorts 0 
Beauty, Order, Proportion and 
T Harmony, f in mere inanimate Mat. 
ter, in the vegetable Kingdom, in 
the animal World, and in the in- 
| 4ellecual , conſtitute one 
univerſal Harmony or Concert; 
and that in this grand Concert e- 
very Man is bound to perform 
þ bis Part, in a proper Key as i 
were, or in juſt Conſonance 
with the whole, which can only 
be done, by the Order and Ha- 
mony of his Affections, and th: 
Beauty and Regularity of his 4. 
ctions. Hence it was, it would 
ſeem, _ "OY called. Virtue 
n Harm), 


i 


Kr 
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Harmony, and ſaid, that? it is n 
by Analogy. 


From cons of 3 
ter, it is eaſy to obſerve, that this 
not unuſual Manner of ſpeaking, 
4 to follow Nature, or to act ac- 
+ cording: to Nature,” did not 
only ſignify, to wy up to the 
« Dignity of human Nature, un- 


« der the Limitations above e 


« plained;.” but that it had a 
much more extenſive Senſe, and 
implied < our acting according to 
4 our Powers and Capacities, in 
proper Harmony and juſt Con- 
* cert with the Order of the Uni- 
6 * verle, of which. We: are Barta. 


Tuns Matter, — may he: 
rendered clearer rg -farther 
Explication: The Evidences of 
Beauty. and Order obſervable in- 
all the leſſer Syſtems, very natu : 
585 + ho Inquirer to- 

a CON. 


| 
j 
: 


«2 
ther Ferms to-the ſame Purpoſe, 
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conclude, that in like Manner, 


admirable Proportion, Order and 
Harmony reign in the univerſal 


Syſtem, or Whole. Now if Har. 


ny (as is generally admitted) 
conſiſts in Uniformity amiqdſt 
Variety; this gives a Thread to 


our Reſearch, or an Intimation 


that we ought to proſecute it, 


by inquiring, What is that, to- 


< wards which this Harmony has 
general 'Fendency ; or in o- 


What is the Unity of Deſign 
* which. is uniformly preſerved 
4 amid{t-al the Variety of. Pha- 
7 nomena in er | gr yo 

or it is properly *Unzty of De- 
ſeen, or = — Proferution 
of one End or Point of Vie, 
by the Means of a Multipli- 
city of different Parts and Ope- 
rations all harmonizing: and con- 
fpiring _—_— which conſii- 
tutes that *Unzformity amidſt Va. 
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hers. 


riery, which is equivalent to Har- 
mony or Beauty. The Solution of 
this Queſtion is of great Uſe in in- 
ſtructing the moral Comſtibute, und 
Grecting it to right Determinati- 
ons and Deciſions. AN Ot 
it n Did ith ttt a si 

2 'Ths an eſtabliſned Maxith, hit 
whatever Things have” Order 
the ſame have Utity of Deſign, 
ind concur in one; are Parts 


conſtituent of one whole, or are | 


in themſelves. an intire Syſtem. 
Such is a Tree with all Nad chr. 
es; an Animal with all its Mem- 
Now it may be eaſily ob- 
ſerved by e one, that there is 
m Order, Agreeableneſs and 
Sympathy of Parts in all the dif- 
ferent Syterns that come under 
our View. Thus the Root, and 
Branches, and Leaves of a Tree. 
do all concur in one, and make up 
4 whole; and all agree in one 
common End, the Preſervation 
22 L 2 of 
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of its particular Syſtem, and the 
Propagation of others like to it, 
that when itſelf is at a Period, 
the Race may remain. Thus al- 
ſo there is Order and Sympa- 


thy among the ſeveral Members 


of every Animal, and a Concur- 
rence in one common End. Thus, 
the Feet, the Eyes, the Ears, the 
Teeth; and other Parts of any A- 
nimal, tend to the Good of that 
Animal, or whole. What Inſect, 
or Reptile, what Fiſh, or Fow!l, 
what four- footed Beaſt of any 
Kind, but is thus framed? And 
as to Man, it is beyond all rea- 
ſonable Doubt, that there is Or- 
der and Sympathy among his 
Members and Parts, and an 


Unity of Deſign in which they 
all concur; which is his Preſer- 
vation and Good: This is carried 
on by his Hands and Feet, and 
other outward Members and Or- 
gans; by his Brain, and W 
? an 
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and Blood, and other inward 
parts of curious Texture; nor is 
the ſame End leſs promoted by 


the ſeveral Powers, Faculties and 


Determinations of the Mind. 


Forruass, it is obſerved that no 
Animal of any Kind, nor any ſmal- 
ler Whole, that we know of in the 
Univerſe, though 'ever ſo com- 
pleat a Syſtem of Parts, as to all 
within itfelf, or, however each 
internal Part may mutually an- 
ſwer all one another's Relations, 
can; be ſaid to be in like manner 
compleat, as to all without; but 
muſt be conſidered to have cer- 
tain outward, Dependencies, and 
ta bear Relation to Things a- 
broad. Thus, the Male bears 
Relation to the Female; and 
both theſe a Joint- relation to o- 
thers of the Kind. Beſides, whole 
Species of Animals contribute to 

A So. 1 the 
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the Well-being of ſome other Spe. 
cies: Nor is Man fo independent, 
that the brutal Kingdom contri- 
butes no way to his Well-being, 
And as animal Bodies are com- 
pounded of Parts ſubſervient one 
to another; and as in Plants, 
the Branches are united to the 
Trees, and the Leaves, or Blades 
to the Stalks, as really too is the 
animal Syftem united with the 
vegetable. Again, the living Sy- 


vegetable ones, is not a detach'd 
independent Whole, without Co- 
herence, or without farther Rela- 
tion abroad, but one Syſtem runs 
into another, ſo as to' compoſe 
larger Confederacies. Thus the 
living Syſtem is ſo united with 
and dependent on the-Earth, Air 
and Water, that it cannot-ſubſiſt 
without them; all which toge- 
"ther make up one terraqueous 


ſtem, conſiſting of the animal and 
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Syſtem, in which there is a Sym- 
pathy of Parts, and a Concur- 
rence to one common End, the 
Good of the Whole. Again, it 
is no leſs evident, that this terra- 

eous Syſtem has a real Depen- 
pom upon ſomething alſo be- 
yond itſelf; and is in a State of 
Union with the Sun and Moon, 
and other heavenly Bodies, and 
ſo is, in reality, no more than a 
part of another, and larger Sy- 
ſtem; and this larger, or ſolar 
Syſtem, is reaſonably thought to 
depend upon, and make a Part of 
the great Syſtem of the World, 
or the Univerſe. . Thus a mutual 
dubordination, Dependency and 
conſpiring of Parts and Operati- 
ons, in one coherent Scheme, is 
abundantly manifeſt; or, an uni- 
ver ſal Fyſtem, containing as it 
were all in one, and making eve- 
ry thing to hold of one common 


—ꝛ—y—̃— — — ** 


Stock. The Order, Sympathy 


Earth, Sun and Moon, and other 


and the Congruity and Similitude 


guad particula perſecti. Ibid. 
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and Subſerviency of the Parts of 
all leſſer Syſtems, and their Con- 
currence to the Good of theſe 
Syſtems ; and the no leſs viſible 
Order and Concurrence of the 


heavenly Bodies, to one common 
End, the Good of the Whole; 


obſervable throughout the Works 
of Nature; when taken all. toge: 


ther, leave ſcarcely; any Room n 


to doubt, that in the univerſal 


FI 


4 


. Nibil ef in omni nando, d non par) 
aniverſi ſit. Cic. de Ne A 
Sie undique onini ratione concluditir, mentt 
tomſtlioue di vino onmia-in hoc mundo ad ſal 
tom omnitm, conſervationemgue admiratilit 
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Ipſe bomb ortus eſt, ad man dum contemplay 
dam & imitandam,; null> mods perfedtns, ſe 
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Good of the Whole. Such then 
s the Unity of Deſign carried on 


the Whole: For, fince wherever 


bſervable,' this Sympathy of Parts 
no leſs ſo, as well as a common 
End in which they all concur, 
lamely, the Good of the Sy- 
em; and ſince there is alfa; a 
ke Union, Conſent and Sympa- 
by in all that We ſee of Things, 
nd. ſince the common End to- 
ards which every Thing we ſee: 
0-operate,” is the Good of the 
hole,” one ſhould think it muſt 
em unteaſonable to ſtop here, 
nd not to allow the ſame ee 
ut; for the Analogy of what we 
ee and know, determines us to 
reſume boldly, that there is an 
nion of all, in one all- compre- 
ending Syſtem; and that in like 
nanner, with reſpect to this, the 
ommon End defigned by the 


Parts, 


by that Order which prevails in - 


Order, Coherence and Union is 


Si. a Song <> 
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Parts, is, in c rt ep of 
#be Whole. | 


Tus . once e eflabliſel; f 


fllows that the Good of 5 


Whole is the Aim and Deſign 


the /avereign. Mind, who ibs: = | 


pears to be not only the Source 


of Being, but the Fountain and 


Guardian of Happineſs to the 
whole Creation; as thoſe Things 
in Nature, which operate for the 
Good of the . Syſtem, da 
fo: by the Conſtitution and Proyis 
dence of Gop. Thus we ſee 


tients enjoins us to follow N. 
ture, hen imitate. the Deity; 


ſince, by following the gener 


Tendency of Nature throughout, 
we conſpire with the Deſign and 
Driſt of 


fince by ſeeking the Good, of th 
W hole, in correſpandence wil 
the FONT of univerſal” N 


cure 


Nature's Author; and 
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ture, we imitate and endeavour 
to copy down into the Frame of 


our own Minds, and the Tenor of 


gur own Actions, the perfect Cha- 
raters of the Divinit. 
| Tzar fuch Beings as We, who 
are not independent W holes, but 
Parts of this great Univerſe, 
ſhould beware of jarring, by a 
wilful Diſcord, with the univer- 
al: Harmony ; but, on the con- 
trary,, that as Parts, we ſhould 


Parts, and all together. ſeek the 
Good of the whole Syſtem, ap- 
pears as | unqueſtionably certain 
(admitting the Doctrine of final 
Lauſes) as that in any leſſer Sy- 
ſem, in Man, for Inſtance, the 
and, as well as the Foot, or the 
ye' as well as the Ear, ſhould 
operate for the Good of the 
body... The Will of the Creator 
ems to be no- leſs plainly diſco- 
07755 , | vered, 


act in Concert with the other 
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vered, and ' openly declared 'b 
me one, than * the order. 5 


that we ſhould maintain univer. 


a generous Deſire off the Good 


and Conſtitution; in which is im- 
planted publick Love and Bene. 


At the ſame time that our own 
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Taus it appears to be the Wil 
1 the Author of Nature, and the 
ſupreme Law of our Condug, 


al Love, and excite and cheriſh 


of the Whole. 


Tus likewiſe we 'perceive, 
den our own' inward' tructure 


volence, beautifully tallies with 
the Conſtitution of the Univerle, 


tp! is not leſs worthy of Re 
mark that our own Conſlitution, 
and that of the Univerſe, con- 
ſpire to excite us to, and inſtru 
us in right Meaſures of Conduct. 


Conſtitution deter mines us to kind 
er Affection 


©” FF pf om x was 
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Affections in ourſelves or others, 
the univerſal Conſtitution: inſtructs 
us to approve only thoſe particu- 
lar kind Affections which are con- 
ſiſtent with univerſal Love. 


00 - From what has been advanced, 
] 


the moral Conſcience may be fur- 


niſhed with ſuch Axioms and 
Rules, as, if carefully attended to, 


ral Conſequences, it is likely might 
prevent a great many wrong De- 
eiſions in point of moral Right and 
Wrong.' The following general 
ones are juſt mentioned. 
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very intelligent Agent. The 
Good of the whole ought to be 
preferred to the Good of any Part. 


M the 


Affections, and to approve of ſuch 


— * —— —————— — a 


and followed out in all their ſeve. 
Taz univerſal Good ought to 
be the great Point of View to e- 


The Good of a greater Part of 
the Syſtem is to be preferred to 


. 
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the ſame Good of a leſſer.— The 
greater Good of the Syſtem, or 
of any Part of it, is to be preferred 
to a leſſer Good of the ſame... 
No particular Good ought to be 
deſigned towards any Part of the 
Syſtem, or Whole, that does not 
fairly conſiſt with the Good. of the 
Whole itſelf —— Whatever con- 
tributes to the Good of any Part, 
and is, by no Means, inconſiſtent 
with. the Good of the W hole, is 
in Effect the Production bf a cer- 
tain real Quantity of Good, and 
tends to the Increaſe of the ſyſte- 
matic Good, being at the ſame 
Time highly agreeable to univer- 
ſal Affection. 98 | 


From theſe may be derived o- 
ther Rules that are more particu- 
lar. And firſt of all, we are in- 
ſtructed in ſuch Meaſures of Con- 
duct, as have Reference to Sell. 
intereſt. But, previous to, thi 


1 2 - 
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I ſhall take the Liberty to reſume 
the Diſtinction 1 formerly made, 
between'Self-/ove or mental At- 


traction, and private Self-affetti- 


au, or a Deſire of private Intereſt. 


Ir was explained above, that 
there is in our Nature a Determi- 
nation to Motion on pleatant or 
painful Senſations being raiſed in 
us. This Inſtinct or natural Deter- 
mination, whether called Self- 


love or mental Gravitation, is the 


great original Spring of inward 
Motion ; — —5 Se Mo- 
tives, or affecting Senſations, ari- 
ſing from any of the Senſes, exter- 
nal or internal, do affect this Spring 
of Motion, and ſet it at Work. 


To take the Term Se/f love, for 
the natural and neceſſary Deter- 
mination of the Mind to act, or to 
be ſet in Motion, when affecting I- 
deas of Pleaſure or Pain ariſe; 
| NO M 2 and, 
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and, at the ſame time, to take it 
for private Self-affett ion, or a de- 
liberate Concern for our own 
private Happineſs, is a very equi. 


vocal Uſe of the Term; and the 
Neglect of diſtinguiſhing here, has 
been the Occaſion of warm, but 
needlels Dips. 


Thar there is areal Diſtinction 
between the natural Principle cal- 
led Se/f-love, and that of private 
Selfaſfection, or a cool and deli 
berate Concern for our 0wn pri. 
vate Happineſs, will, perhaps, be 
made evident, and this Part of 
- the moral Scheme be farther illu- 

ſtrated, by attending to the fol- 
lowing Things. BEE: 


INS TEAD of Self- love, or the De- 
ſire of Happineſs, let this Deter- 
mination MF he Soul to Motion, 
on the Preſence of pleaſant or 
painful Ideas, be expreſſed by the 

15 . Term, 
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Term, mental Gravitation, or, if 
any chooſe rather theſe Terms al- 
ready adopted by the moſt cele- 
brated Writers on this Subject, let 
it be expreſſed by the Name, Va- 
eaſine ſe, according to the ingeni- 
ous Author of the Treat iſè on Vir- 
tue and Happineſs, who gives it the 
Preference, becauſe he reckons, 
that Uneaſineſs ever accompanies 
the Deſire of Happineſs: A Sen- 
timent, which by the way, may 
not appear very juſt and exact, 
ſince it will be very probably 
found, that there are ſome Ex- 
ceptions of particular Deſires, that 
are not attended with any Uneaſi- 
neſs. However, ſuppoſing this to 
be aſſumed with a Grain of Allow- 
ance, who: will contend, that Un- 
ealineſs, the Spring and Source of 
voluntary Motion, is one and the 
I lame preciſely with private Self- 
aftection, or a cool Concern for 
private Happineſs? — 
tf M 3 Tax 
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Tur former, vis. Selflove, 
QUneaſineſs, or mental Gravita- 
tion, is not a moral Duty, but a 
natural Inſtindt and neceſſary Prin- 
ciple, operating like the Power of 
Gravitation, whether we will or 
not: The latter, vi. private Self- 
Affection, is a moral Duty, admits 
of the Deciſions of Reaſon, and is 
capable of being influenced by the 
DiRates of the moral Conſcience; 
in Compliance with which Prin- 
ciple, it can conſent to decline A- 
ctions and refuſe Objects, other- 
wiſe and at firſt View the moſt a- 
greeable to it. 


- SELF-Love, as was formely ob- 
ſerved, is a blind indiſcriminating 
Principle, being ever ready, when 
without Direction, to fly out into 
the random Purſuit of thoſe infe- 
rior Objects, that are good only 
to the Self ſtem, or that ſerve to 


gratify 


* 
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ify only ſome low Appetite ;. 
gully it inſenſible to ſuch Ob- 
jects, as are morally worthy and 


excellent, and tend to publick 


Happineſs; in a word, as Oppor- 
tunities occur, it catches at every 
kind of Good, whether real or ap- 


parent; nor is it leſs determined to 


decline and recoil from every thing 
that is painful, which many a time 
it is apt to do, without Regard 
to moral Order, publick Happi- 
neſs, or even the greateſt private 
Good. It is the Province of Rea- 
ſon to advert watchfully to eve- 
ty Motion of a Principle ſo heedleſs 
and undiſtinguiſhing, and to adviſe 
the proper Meaſures of conducting 
it. And in the Courſe of human 
Life it may often happen, that 
Reaſon ſhall preſcribe ſuch Things, 
as while highly conducive to pri- 
vate Intereſt, are however extreme- 
ly ſhocking to this gravitating 
Inſtin, or general Deſire of Good; 

non, © | as 
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as in the Caſe of the Amputation 
of a Limb, to prevent an incu- 
rable Gangrene or ſpreading Mor. 
tification ; nothing being more di. 
rettly oppoſite to the Cravings of 
Self-love, than the preſent Suf- 
fering and Torment of Pain; and 
nothing being more neceſſary in 
order to our ultimate Good, than 
to repreſs the firſt Sallies of thi 
Inſtinct, and quell the turbulent 
Agitation and Ferment which it 
ſometimes occaſions ; from which 
it appears, that in nothing is the 
Exerciſe of Reaſon more bene- 
ficial, than in ſerving to guide and 
direct this indeterminate Deſire, 
that ſo irs «nn towards the 
firſt ap may be re- 
ſtrai — wor and a 1 ular tes: Profetyl 
tion of the n private Good 

may be —_— a4 a7 neon Cat- 

ried throngh. 


* is Reaftr nad of. Ufe to 
inform 


B & 
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inform us, that Objects of private 
Good which are preſent and li- 
mited, ought to be given up, for 
the Sake of ſuch of the ſame: kind; 
15 are; future and more extenſive, 
but that private Good in general 
ought to be purſued in Subordi- 
nation to the peblick, and to the 
Regard and Obedience due to the 
Father of the moral World. Rea- 
ſen may ſee the Fitneſs of prefer- 
ting the Imitation of the Order of 
Nature, of concurring with the 
Deſigns of the Deity, and conform- 
ing to his Will or Law, to the 
moſt immediate Objects, and the 
moſt craving Sollications of this 
inſtinctive Appetite; for it is no 
inconceivable Thing, that Reaſon 
may, in certain Caſes, adviſe and 
determine a Man, to prefer the 
ere of Perſecution, and of 
the moſt exquiſite and protracted 
Tortures that Tyranny can deviſe 
or execute, to Eaſe and 1 
an 


144 
and wortdly. Grandeur; and al 


Averſion of that Inſtinct to the for. 


directly and immediately, as di 
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this, notwithſtanding the violent 


mer, and its ſtrong Deſire of the 
latter. Hence it may appear, that 
this indeterminate Inſtinct, or ge. 
neral Deſire of Good, is ſome- 
thing really diſtin& from that calm 
Regard to private Good or Self. 
affection, which I have called x 
moral Duty. This Se/f-afe#iun 
is properly diſtinguiſhed from j- 
cial Love, in this Reſpect, that 
the latter comes under the Notion 
of Self-love,as above repreſented; 
for Self-/ove, or the motive In 
flint, being a general Principle, 
comprehending all the original 
Movements of the Soul, or whit 
are called its Seu ſes, it is as really 

tified by doing Good to other 

erſons, as to ourſelves; where 
as private Self-affettion bears Re- 
gard only to our own Happinels 


ſtind 
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ſinct from the Happineſs of other 


 AcREEABLY to the Repreſenta- 
ton now given, it may be aſſerted 
ther, that Self-love or mental 
traction no more ſtands in Op- 
poſition to Piety and Religion, or 
o Benevolence and Patriotiſm, 
than it does to private Self- affe- 
cion. If indeed there were no 
Determinations in our Nature to 
the Love of aſſociated Forms; if 
we were by Nature void of a ſo- 
cal Senſe, then it would be im- 
poſſible, that any Views of the In- 
tereſt of others, or of the Diſtreſ- 
ſes of the unfortunate, much leſs 
of Patriotiſm or Heroiſm, could 
lenſibly affect us, ſo as to excite 
wito Motion. But this in Fact is 
far from being the Caſe. Again, 
were there no Determinations in 
gur Nature independent of our 
Will (or which are not _— 
15 0 an 
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and raiſed by any particular Vol. 
tions, however they may be ac. 
companied with what is called: 
Pelleity ) to love and -approye 
Harmony and Beauty, Truth and 
Benevolence, Goodneſs and per. 
fection, the Idea of Divine Excel. 
lency would be indifferent to ys, 
and ſo by the very Frame of our 
Nature could have no Power of 
exciting us to Action; but neither 
is this the Caſe; for Truth and 
Faithfulneſs, Wiſdom and Power, 
Goodneſs and Love, in their high. 
eſt Degrees of Exaltation and Glo- 
ry, when cloſely and carefully at- 
. tended to, muſt fill us with Senti- 
ments, by the Conſtitution of our 
Nature, the moſt affecting and de- 
lightful. ' To ask therefore, if 
Self-love in'that Senſe be oppoſite 
to the Love of God, is much the 
{ame as to ask, if the Determina- 
tion to act upon the Preſence of 
pleaſant Perceptions in general, be 
14 oppoſite 


\ - 
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oppoſite to acting on the Preſence 
o any given pleaſant Perception 
in particular: For in this large 
and moſt .extenſive Senſe of the 
Word, as formerly ſtated, Twould 
be underſtood to take it all along: 
One might indeed as ſeriouſly ſet 
about enquiring, if a Ship will ſail E 
before any Wind, or a Fane var Wt 


s — * w 


is Poſition, as the Gale ſhifts from 
one Point of the Compaſs to ano- - 
d ther; or if an Organ or Harpſi- 
rl cord will found, whatever Note 
„or Chord be ſet in Vibration. If 

0 


therefore the 1 8 1 were to 
be propoſed, Is Self- love to b 
preferred to ſocial, and to the 
url © Love of Gop?” or inverſely, 
e-. © Is focial Love to be preferred 
if * to ſelfiſh?” I ſhould anſwer, 
te the Que ſtion were juſt as ſignifi- 
ne cant, „Is Fel love, Uneaſineſs, 
a- or mental Attraction, to be pre- 
of “ ferred to the Deſire of private 
be “ Self-intereſt.?” For this Motive- 
e N inſtinct 
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inſtinct is as really excited by 
pleaſant affecting Ideas relating to 
the Deity, or to Mankind, as by 
thoſe that relate to Self- intereſt; 
and, like the Organ, ſhews that it 
is affected, and touched, whatever 
String be ſtruck. 


_ In effect, it is by thus ſettling 
the true Notion of Self love, (a 
Term otherwiſe of a very doubt- 
ful Meaning) and ſubſtituting. in 
its Place the Term *Onea/mne/s or 
mental Attraction, which is equi- 
valent to it, that we avoid all the 
Perplexity and Wrangling this 
Queſtion has occaſioned. Thus 
there appears to be in Truth as 
little Pertinence or Propriety in 
enquiring, Whether Vea ſineſi, 
mental Attraction, or Self-love, 
is ſtronger or preferable to the 
Love of Mankind and of the Dei- 
ty, as in asking, If the general 
Determination to be moved by 
2 #62 1 pleaſant 
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pleaſant Ideas, is preferable to 
thoſe Ideas that are of all others 
moſt delightful and intereſting ;— 
as in ſtating a Competition be- 


tween Being itſelf and its Enjoy- 


ments;— or between the Organs 
that perceive Pleaſures, and rhe 
Pleaſures that are perceived by the 
Organs. | 


SELF-LOVE is in Truth as feally 
affected and pratified by the plea- 
fant Impreſſions of Benevolence 
or Harmony, as by thoſe that 
concern our own Preſervation and 
Advantage. . 


Self-love thus puſh'd to Social to 


me 
Gives thee lo make thy Neigh- 
bour's Bleſſing thine. | 


Pork. 


From the foregoing Illuſtrati- 
ons, it is hoped that the Diſtin- 
N 2 ction 
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ction between Sel/f/ove: and pri- 
vate Self-affettion, may appear to 
be well founded: The former (to 
ſpeak logically) being the Genus, 
under which the original Deſires 
that affect the Good of others, as 
well as thoſe that refer to our 
own, are equally comprehended: 
Whereas the latter implies a deli- 
berate Conſultation and balancing 
of the Merits and proportionable 
Values of the ſeveral Deſires that 
refer to private Good; in doing 
Which, there is. an indiſpenſable 
Neceſſity of employing the Facul- 
ty of Reaſon. 


AssoLurg Want of Self-affeQi- 
on, or total Neglect of Self-inte- 
reſt, is morally wrong, in regard 
that it implies Neglect of a Part of 
the Syſtem; and the more, that 
It is ſuch a Part as has been par- 
ticulary committed to our own 
Charge by Nature, 1 

| an 
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and Society. For the ſame Rea- 
ſon, any ciency: in the De- 
gree of it is alfo blameable; for 
this is to be leſs careful of our In- 
tereſt than the Good of the Whole 
tequires.— Again, we are bound 
to employ all our Powers in oc- 
cupying the Station, and cultiva- 
ting the Sphere of Action, which 
the Head of the Syſtem has de- 
ſtined for us in Society, during 
ſo long a Time as he pleaſes to 
continue our Abode in it; nor 
are we left at Liberty to lay 
Hands on that Life which Gos 
has beſtowed on us for thoſe Pur- 

ſes, or withdraw from it, thro” 

viſhneſs on account of Diſap- 
pointments that are paſt; or thro? 
r puſillanimous Deſpondeney at 
the Proſpect of Hazards and Dif- 
ficulties that are to: come, or in 
2 Word to diſmifs our felves, on: 
any Pretence, at our own: Plea» 


ſure.. = 
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_ _ , Furrurn, as the Deity has im- 
lanted in -our Nature a general 
fire. of Pleaſure and Happi- 


neſs; and, in order to its Grati- 


ficaton, has furniſhed us with ſe- 


veral Senſes or Determinations 


to be pleaſed with certain Ob- 
jects; and as he has not only fur- 
niſned us with particular Organs 
and lInſtruments of Pleaſure, and 
with various Appetites and Aft- 
fections, but has likewiſe made 


very liberal Proviſion for their 


Gratification; ſo the gratifying 
them with agreeable Perceptions, 
or Senſations, cannot be wrong, 
if it be done in ſuch a Way, as 
may reaſonably appear to be fairly 
conſiſtent with the Good of the 
univerſal Syſtem, and the Will of 
its ſovereign Benefactor; for the 
Enjoyment of any Degree of Plea- 
ſure by our ſelves, when it con- 
ſiſts with the Good of other Nan 
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of the Univerſe, not only adds 
to our own Happineſs, but inhan- 
ces the Sum of Happineſs in that 
Whole, of which every Man is a 
Part. — But, Selfſbne/5, which 
is the Exceſs of Self-aftetion, as 


it implies Deficiency. of the due 
Meaſure of publick Affection and 


Concern for the Intereſt of the 
Whole, is juſtly blameable : As 
are alſo Idleneſs, Indolence, Waſte 
of Time and Wealth, Officiouſ- 
neſs, or the intereſting our ſelves 
in the Concerns of others, be- 


yond certain Rules and Limits; 


laborious Application to Trifles 
and uſeleſs Amuſements ; yet 
more, -Intemperance, Luxury, or 
whatever while it overloads or 
weakens the Body, at the ſame 
time enervates and debaſes the 
Mind; and in general, whatever 
indiſpoſes us for purſuing, or 
tends to make us neglect our 
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greateſt Good, and the Good of 
the Syſtem at the ſame time. 


As Selfgaſfection, or due Care 
of Self-intereſt, tends to the Good 
of the Whole, though not ſo di- 
rectly as Benevolence; fo Bene. 


volencs tends to the Good of the 


private Syſtem, and conſpires to- 
wards the Gratification of Self. 
love, as effectually, though not 
ſo immediately, as Selt-afteRion, 


Fhis publick Affection extends it- 


felf to the whole Circle of fen- 
fible and intelligent Beings. But 
our —— being conimed 
at preſent to thoſe co-exilting 
with us upon Earth, our publick 
Affection is chiefly determined 
to manifeſt itſelf, in a Care to 
advance the Good of the human 
Species; who, for ought we know, 
are the only moral Inhabitants on 


TuERE 
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Tux appears to be good Foun- 
dation for aſſerting, that no View 
of gratifying a wanton and fro- 
ickſome Humour, nor any Thing 
leſs, than the neceflary Service of 
human Life, can furniſh a juſt 
Warrant for depriving the Brute- 
mimals of Life, or any of their 
ſenſitive Enjoyments; Providence 


t bing ſubjected them to Mans 


. W Uſe, and not to his Tyranny. And 
besides that the indulging ſuch 
= W niſchievous Humours, is in itſelf 
t Wunnatural, and hurtfulto Man him- 
d eltit is cruelly injuriousto that ſen- 
g MW itive Intereſt of Brute- creatures, 
R WM which Nature has given them a 
d WRight to Enjoys and which, how- 
0 1 1 

n 


ever inconſiderable, in reſpect of 


n vhat moral Beings can attain, is 
„ll their only Good; and, at the 
nme Time, ought to be regard- 
ec, as bearing ſome Proportion in 

* Wile Sum or total Aggregate of 
Good 
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Good in the Univerſe: There. 
fore, it cannot be juſtly taken a. 


way, or impaired, but in caſe this 


ſhall contribute to a greater Quan- 
tiry of Good upon the whole. 


Arten taking Notice of the ge. 


neral Meaſures of Benevolence, 


and Duty to be obſerved by Man, 
towards inferior Species of Crea. 


tures, we are led to mention thoſe 


that relate to his own. Now it is 
certain, that tho' the firſt Deter- 
minations of ſocial Love are con- 
fined by, and intereſted in the 
nearer Attachments of Kindred 
and Relation; yet, if no wrong 
Aſſociation of Ideas fupervene, to 
confound its Feelings, and divert 


its natural Courſe, it will gradu- 


ally-open and expand itſelf, till it 
embrace all Mankind with its ge- 


nerous Regards. Various Circum- 


ſtances concur to excite mutual 
kind Regards amongſt ”—_ 
DOT: ind, 
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kind, and to ſet them in an affe- 
qionate Relation to one another. 
Such are; Their Similitude of Na- 
ture: Their partaking in common 
of the Powers of Reaſon and 
Speech : Their common Superi- 
ority in conſequence of theſe to 
the beſtial Tribes, and their great- 
er Capacity of Happineſs and Mi- 
ſery: Their common Subjection 
to the ſame Needs; their having 
Recourſe to ſimilar Means for re- 
leving them; their Capacity of 
aſſiſting one another; the Power 
which, by the Combination of 
their diſtinct Forces, corporealand 
mental in ſocial Life, they jointly 
acquire of diſincumbering them- 
ſelves of almoſt every Inconveni- 
ency ariſing from natural Neceſſi- 
tles, and of rendring Lite chear- 
ful, commodious and elegant. 
Their equal Derivation from 
one Stock, or their common - 
Participation of the ſame Blood, 

deſcend- 
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deſcending to them, all alike, from 
the ſame original Parents: The | 
more intereſting Affinity (were 
| they duly ſenſible of it) that ariſes 
| | from their partaking in common 
of the ſame intellectual Nature; 

| and of ſome remaining Traces of 
| the Divine Image: Their com- 
mon Subjection to the fame 

Laws of Virtue, and the ſame Di- 

ſcipline of Providence: Add to al 

theſe, the Influence of the ſocial 
Inſtinct itſelf, which is ever found 

to ſtrengthen and become more 

enlarged and active, in proporti- 

| on to the Force of the Habit with 
which the Conſiderations now 
mamentioned are attended to and 
| regarded. A juſt Impreſſion of 
* theſe will not fail to extend the 
i Benevolence of Men beyond the 
5 narrow Limits of Oeconomical and 


| 

1 National Attachments, and repre- 

1 ſent this immenſe Globe, on which 
1 they dwell as one common Coun- 
94218 Foy | ir}, 
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try, wherein every one who par- 
takes with them of the human Na- 
ture, in whatever different Nation 
or diſtant Climate he may live, is 
their Compatriot and Fellow- com- 
moner; and all the ſeveral States 
and Kingdoms are ſo many Fami- 
lies under the fame great Com- 
munity, and equally ſubject to 
the ſame Laws off Nature and of 
Nations. At the ſame Time that 
theſe Conſiderations: tend to ex- 
cite our Affection to our Brethren 
of Human Race, they repreſent 
them to us, as forming no con- 
temptible Part of that great Sy- 
ſem or Whole, whoſe Good, in 
concert with univerſal Nature, we 
are bound to advance with our 
utmoſt Power. Under this Head 
the following Obſervations obvi- 
ouſly reducible to the preceeding 
„e- Maxims, may be properly ſub- 
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>We are bound in caſe of any 
Competition to prefer the Hap: 
pineſs of all Mankind to that of 
any Part; — to prefer the 
of a greater Number to the Fame 
Good of a lefler; and therefore, 
in ſuch Caſes, we ſhould promote 
the Good of a greater Number 
rather than of a leſſer, provided 
that the Good, thus parcelld and 
diffuſed among many, do not 
dwindle into a Trifle, and loſe its 
Nature and Uſe, with reſpect to 
each Particular. We ſhould 
conſult the mental Enjoyments of 
Men, rather than their ſenſual 
ones; — and their moral Enjoy- 
ments rather than any other men- 
tal ones; becauſe we ought to 
have it chiefly at Heart to do 
for them Wh is moſt beneficial, 
or contains the greateſt Quantity 
of Good.— Such Things as we 


juſtly reckon our Fellow-men, Fi 
y 
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by the Law: of Benevolence, or 
7 miverſal Love bound to do, or 
pſorbear, for our Good, are equal- 
fte be done or forborn by us, 
] with. View to: theirs, Ge: Caſe 
: Wl averied.) i 


. —— "Ys inveſted: every Man 


with the Property of his Life and 


product of his Labour: Alſo the 
firſt Occupation of any Thing, 
when obtained without Prejudice 
to any, gives a Man a fair Title 
to the Poſſeſſion of it, a Title that 
none can juſtly challenge, and 
that can be forfeited no other- 
wiſe,” than by Crimes againſt the 
Civil Society of which he is a 
Member. Nor is it leſs agtee- 
able to Reaſon, that a. Man may 
lawfully defend or recover what 
1s wa invaded, or has been 
taken from him by Violence or 
and. — as bs Right to 
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d Limbs, of his Labour, and the 
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ealth 
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Wealth and Property which one 
has acquired, remains to him intire, 
unleſs transferred by Compact, or 
by the Civil Authority, which ge- 
nerally ſuppoſe an Equivalent or 


Compenſation; ſo the Rights of 


all that claim under him, conti- 
nue valid; and being neither for- 
feited, nor transferred, remain in 
the Family till it be extinct. It 
is conducive to the Good of the 
Whole, that a Man be careful to 
maintain to himſelf theſe, and ſuch 
other perſonal and private Rights 
— £70 03ND: 3, 5 


Tux ſame Regard to univerſal 


Love, and the Good of Society, 


no leſs obliges Men to confult the 


quftInteretls' and Rights of one 
another: And to qualify them- 


ſelves for this effectually, they are 
above all Things bound to be- 
ware of the following Crimes 
and Vices: Of all Overt- acts of In- 
BUD % 1 juſtice 
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ulice, Violence, Oppreſſion, and 
il Cruelty,as Deceit, Theft, Robbery, 
Matilation, or Murder; as alſo of 

Lying, Treachery, Perjury, and 
. Wl Defamation; and, for the fame 
c MW Reaſon,, of whatever bad Diſpo- 
ſtions and Habits of Mind have 
A Tendency to theſe, as Malice, 
| Wl Eovy, _ Surlineſs, and Con- 
+ I tempt of the kind Diſpoſition 
Jof others, which, by the Name of 
0 logratitude, ſtands diſtinguiſhed as 
dne of the moſt odious of all the 
8 Vices. | - 


Ver more Few ought we 
1 I to. conſult the Intereſt of Society, 
„dan of fingle Perſons. With Re- 
gard to the Oeconomical Soci- 
ety, Adultery. is real Injuſtice, 
35 it leſſens and tends. to extin- 
with natural Affection, and intro- 
duces Unhappineſs and Confuſion 
into Families, as it tends to make 
the Parents either hate their Chil- 

G3 dnnem 
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dren or unattentive to their Edu- 
cation: as the Practice of it, at 
the fame Time, is really hurtful 
to the Delinquent, to his in- 
ward Character as well as outward 
Reputation, it is therefore oppo- 
fite to Self-intereft. Vague Luſt 
_ alfo is a Source of great Diſorder 
to human Life, the. more, that 
it introduces Children into the 
World 'in Circumſtances of great 
Difadvantage and Contempt, and 
incapable, from the Want of regu- 
lar Education, of becoming any 
Thing elſe, than dangerous Mem- 
bers of Society. Any Man, who 
heſitates, concerning the Injuſtice 
of this Practice, may 1 be 
fatisfied by putting the Caſe home 
to himfelf, and making the Sup- 
poſition, that it is his own Daugh- 
ter, who, by being debauched, 
is expoſed to the unhappy Cir- 
cumſtances of Proſtitution; and 
de muſt ſtraightway be brought 
19 . to 
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boo conclude, that the Debanches 


t WW has wronged him in a moſt ſen- 
dle Part, by blaſting the Credit of 
nis Family, and depriving him of 
che Joy and Comfort he might 
- bope to have in his Children. 


r If theſe Things be contrary to 
t WM the Intereſts of Mankind, their 
e Oppoſites muſt be virtuous and 
right; ſuch are, the Expreſſions 
of Regard to our Neighbour's 
Perſon, Eſtate and Reputation; of 
Juſtice, Integrity, Candour, Hu- 
manity, Moderation, Meekneſs, 


o nd Chaſtity. But over and a- 
ce bove mere outward Expreſſions, 
de the Love of Mankind implies, 
ne more directly, Goodneſs of Heart, 
p- un affeRionate Propenſion to the 
h- true Intereſts of Men, and a ſincere 


Endeavour to promote their Hap- 
pineſs; for Love, not only, 3 
eth no ill, and reſtrains every out- 
ward Appearance of * 
2 an 


N 
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and Malevolence, but, being an 
active-Principle of univerſal. Be- 
nevolence, ſubdues the very Paſ. 
hous and Deſires from which thoſe 
—_— ie n 


Ir is impoſſible that Mankind 
could live happily, or even ſecure- 
ly, in a State of Diſſociation or mu- 
tual Independence ; therefore Soci. 
ety is indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Nor is 
Subordination and Government leſs 
requiſite for the Good of Men; 
it being undeniable, that Society 
would be altogether inſufficient, 
as it could not even ſubſiſt with- 
out it. And it is reaſonable and 
juſt, becauſe neceſſary in order to 
Government, that Men {ſhould 
part with, or yield up certain na- 
tural Rights and Privileges to 
the Care and Protection of the 
Laws. It is alſo better on the 
Whole, that a Plurality of Civil 
States prevails, and that Mankind 


ale 
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re cantoned under weildy and 
tractable Governments, whether 
Kingdoms or Common wealths; 
this being alſo requiſite for the 
Intereſt of Mankind, and agree- 
able to their various Situations, 
and the different Circumſtances of 
the Countries, and Climes which 
they Oey inhabit. 


TO RT no abſolute Concluſi- 
on of the Law of Nature can be 
eſtabliſhed in general, in Prefer- 
ence either of monarchical or re- 
publican Forms of Policy; this 
being left (as it would feem) to 
be determined in particular Caſes 
by the Genius and other Circum- 

lunes of a People. enge 


anal be oh Form of il | 
Government one lives under, he 
is bound to ſubmit to it, as far as 
its Laws are conſiſtent with the 
general Good; for particular Na- 
| tional 


* 
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and Malevolence, but, being an 
active-Principle of univerſal Be- 
nevolence, ſubdues the very Paſ- 
— and Deſires from which thoſe 
n ie e 


Ir is impoſſible that Mankind 
could live happily, or even ſecure- 
ly, ina State of Diſſociation or mu- 
tual Independence ; therefore Soci. 
ety is indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Nor is 
Subordination and Government leſs 
at cut for the Good of Men; 
it being undeniable, that Society 
would be altogether inſufficient, 
as it could not even ſubſiſt with- 
out it. Andd it is reaſonable and 
juſt, becauſe neceſſary in order to 
Government, that Mien ſhould 
part with, or yield up certain na- 
tural Rights and Privileges to 
the Care and Protection of the 
Laws. It is alſo better on the 
Whole, that @ Plurality of Civil 
States prevails, and that Mankind 


ale 
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are cantoned under weildy and 
tractable Governments, whether 
Kingdoms or Common wealths; 
this being alſo requiſite for the 
Intereſt of Mankind, and agree- 
able to their various Situations, 
and the different Circumſtances of 
the Countries, and Climes which 
they n inhabit. 


1 Faletres no abſolute Coneluſi. 
on of the Law of Nature can be 
eſtabliſned in general, in Prefer- 
ence either of monarchical or re- 
publican Forms of Policy; this 
being left (as it would feem) to 
be determined in particular Caſes 
by the Genius and other Circum- 
ef of a e neige 

ien be the Form of ths 
Government one lives under, he 
s bound to ſubmit to it, as far as 
its Laws are conſiſtent with the 
general Good; for particular Na- 

tional 
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tional Laws, that are not pro- 
ductive of general Ill, and that 
tend, at the ſame Time, to tbe 
Advantage of the particular Go. 
vernment, are not only conſiſtent 


with, but evidently conducive to 
the Good of the Whole. 


VMIxE are under a peculiar Ob- 
ligation to conſult the Good of 
that civil Society, with which we 
are particularly connected. And 
here we eaſily ſee the Foundation 
of Civil and Municipal Laws. 


„ Tus Obligation to civil Socie · 
ty ſtrengthens the natural Ties that 
bind Men to take Care of their 
Families. For they are 1 
the Nurſeries, out of which Soci- 
ety is ſupplied with Members; and 
therefore, it is of the laſt Mo- 
ment, that they be heedfully tend- 
ed. A Man ought to remem- 
ber, that he is charged both Y 
err, the 


« 
* F 
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the greater and leſſer 'Syſtems to i 
which he belongs, with the Care [ 
of bis Family, as well as of him- 

ſelf; and therefore his acquitting 

himſelf in this Task well, is at 
once an Evidence of his Love of 
Mankind, and of the univerſal So- 
ciety, The Foundation of Kind- 
bv» Wl ed or natural Relation is in Mar- 
of nage: And, what is the funda- 
1 mental Relation, ought to be re- 
ö 

qi 


SSF n = T7 


mrded as the neareſt. The next 

is that of Parents and Children; 

fince, without the conſtant ſuc- 
eeſſive Supplies of Children, So- 1 
e: ciety would fail, and the Species = 
at WF itſelf become totally extinct: And 1 
lr WF ſince they ſtand ſo much and ſo 
ly WW long in need of their Parents 
cl- W Help, in order, both to their Sub- 
nd Wl fiſtence and Education, and their 
o- future Uſefulneſs in human Life, 
d- it muſt follow, that to be ne- 
n. glectful or indifferent about them, © | 
by Wl highly immoral. W i 

are = | 
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Care to propagate the Species, 
is never in the leaſt Degree, and x 
Concern to aſſiſt Children, and to 
educate and train them for human 
Society, is too little conſidered 
as Matter of moral Obligation. 
The Reaſon of which, perhaps, 
may be aſcribed to the paſſionate 
laclinations and Inſtincts of Men: 
It may, however, appear to any 
conſiderate and impartial Think- 
er, that ſuch Actions as are more 
immediately prompted by any na- 
tural inferior Propenſity, or mere 
Sympathy, are by no Means on 
that Account the leſs virtuous, if 
moral Reflexion and Approbati- 
on be likewiſe included. 


JT 

Ir remains that we conſider one 
Relation more, which is the moſl 
important, and ought to be the 
molt intereſting of all others; 
namely, that which we bear to the 
Deity. This Relation is founded 
| | on 
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on the following Truths; That 
Gov is our Creator and continued 
Benefactor; that he is the Crea- 
tor and ſovereign Head of the U- 
niverſe, of which we are Parts; 
that he is the Author of that 
Zeauty and . by which 
he ever regulates and adorns the 
univerſal Syſtem, and of that Hap- 
pineſs with which he bleſſes the 
reaſonable Part of it; That we de- 
pend upon him not only for out- 
ward, but for inward Good, and 
for Virtue itſelf; that Virtue is 
no farther ſignificant, than as it 
articipates of that Beauty and 
Excellence of which he is the ſole 
Original, and inexhauſtible Spring : 
Therefore he is the higheſt Ob- 
one Wl et of Efteem, Love, Venerati- 
on and Worſhip; and our moral 


the Wl Conſcience cannot help .appro- 
ers; ¶ ung thoſe Sentiments and Affecti- 
) * ons towards him, and the proper 
de 


Cultivation of them, as the no- 
" * bleſt 
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bleſt Exerciſes of the Mind, and 

the moſt een to en 

Nature. * | 8 


ibs" may be . if. any 


diſtinct re. got ing can be tra- 
ced, without at in the Conſi- 
deration of a Divinity; for where 
there is not allowed a Precedent of 


univerſal Love in ſome ſuperior 
Nature, nor any deſigning Author 
of Order and Harmony in the 


Whole, how evidently doth this 
tend to cool and quench the Ar- 
dour of publick Love? The De- 


monſtrations of Regard due to 


Society, muſt be lame and de- 
| fective, when no Head of the So- 
ciety is ſuppoſed, and final Cauſes 
are . ; and the Arguments 
from the Conſtruction of our Na- 
ture can conclude but little, while 
a dehgning Conſtructor is denied. 
That Hypotheſis which repreſents 
the . as having hurled 

together 


* _ 
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her! by: chance, or by a ca- 
fual Jumble of Atoms, ſaps the 
Foundation of Virtue; the Ac- 
cidents of Chance are too ſlip- 
pery and uncertain a Ground, up- 
on which to eſtabliſn any ſettled 
Laws and Meaſures of Action; 
the Foundations are at leaſt ſo fee- 
ble, that no generous Hope of Im- 
provement, or future Felicity, can 

N reſt _— them. e 

If} | EÞ 7x 
However e may miſtake 

4. other Things, he is in the right 
to ſay, that the Attempt of E- 


17 to free Men from the Be- 
e 


of a Go p, was, at the ſame 
Time, intended to free them from 
the Ties of Religion. A much 
better Philoſopher than either, 
ſays, If the Goos do not con- 
cern themſelves with the World, 
hat Worſhip is due unto them? s 
but if they do, and are bene- 
en rh Piety and Devo- 
Pia << tion 
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Tavs it is, chat the Philoſophy 
of Epicurus does not e y dif- 
-avow- the Exiſtence of Deities: 
But it is no leſs true, that any 
Acknowledgements it contains of 
their Reality, are entirely verbal, 
and deſigned only to ſave appear- 
ances with the Bulk of Men. The 
Monogrammick Gods of the Epicu- 
_reans es Tully ſignificantly cal- 
led them) having. never been 
copied from the true Gos of the 
World, but deſigned from Fancy 
alone, could make no Impreſſion 
on Mens Minds, more than the 

ſcrawld Outline of a Picture could 


do, without any of thoſe anima- 


ting Touches and Finiſhings, that 

t an Idea of Nature and real 
Lale Nor were they meant in 
Sood earneſt to ſerve any other 
34.0 Purpoſe 
a ſo Derr. lib. ii. cap. 23. 


Hl. Wn ey _ wy 
pole than to ſhufe out, not 
1295 the Bugbear- deities of Su- 


but the genuine Gop of the Uni- 
verſe alſo: Religion, with thoſe 
Philo hers, being „re i 

agined to be indiſtinguiſhable 
— Superſtition, and the Source 
of the worſt Calamities, that af 
0 the Mate. of Man. elke hats 


„ ſetting aſide the ae 
Divinities of Epicurus, as Well as 
thoſe of the ſuperſtitious Extreme, 
+ 44 4; aig proceeds on the 
ae of the true God, the 


ead of the Univerſe. 

— carefully obſerves the 
er ſtriking Indications 
read over the Face of Thi 
4 be Reality of ſuch a Princip . 
of his unlimited Dominion, of. 
the: Wiſdom: of his Government, 


* 


perſtition, as unreal as themſelves, 


e e of Deſign and 


” e Order and Harmony of 
oh 2. his. 


A Ehn Pit 
his Operations, of "his! univerſal 
Goodneſs and Benevolence, will 
fad himſelf ſtrongly determined 
to acknowledge his Authority, to 
delight in the Contemplation of 
his all- perfect Character, to ho- 
nour him as the greateſt, and to 
love him as the beſt of Beings, 
to ſerve and obey him with be. 
coming Reverence, and to con- 
ſpire with his Plan of promoting 
Good of the univerſal Syſtem, 
both by the right Improvement 
of his owt! Mind, and by con- 
ſulting the true Intereſt of his feb 
low Creatures. The moral Con. 
icience, at the ſame Time, ap- 
proves of nothing more than Ve. 
neration and Love of the divine 
Perfection, Compliance with the 
divine Will, or Obedience to the 
divine Law. Our Facukies are in- 
deed ſo ſcanty as to fall Bed 
mort of the Height of the 
| Seil 9 we feel this! we 
6232 * ought 


pin HET Virtae, &. 


* 


ought/ to love and honour (him, 


though not adequately to his ſu- 


proportioned to our higheſt Fee 
gs and Capacities. natural 


ments of this Kind towards any 
Object { whateve T3 indicates that 
we can beſtow them no where 
wich ſuch Propriety, and that we 
gught to beſtow them no where in 
fo dich a Degree, as on him, who 
is himſelf the ſovereign: Fountain 
of Honour, and the perfect Exem- 
par of Goodnefs and Love; from 
hom the moſt affecting Chara- 
5 of Worthineſs in any other 

hings we efteem and admire, 


uus and partial Derivations. To 
honour him, is to honour our 
oon Nature and that of the Uni- 
verſe; it is in effect to ſubmit to 
bim, who has the only Title to 
breſide and hold Sway over the 


Crea 


preme Amiableneſs, yet in a 0 | 
— 


Capacity of entertaining Senti- 
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Oreation. And to teſtify this ſu- 
preme Regard to him by. Ac 


of exemplary Piety, has a 150 
dency to lead others to do the 
ſame. On the other Hand, 0 
diſregard him, is a Piece of ia 
ſtice to the Being, of all others 
ærhe ſame Time reflects the great. 
eft Diſgrace on a Man himfelf, 
as it ſnows him to be of too groß 
a Make to be affected with the 
t powerful Charm in the 
World, or of being ſenſible to 
Excellence and Perfection itſelf 
It implies Difregard of univerſal 
Nature, of Harmony and Order, 
of publick as well as N Hap- 
pineſs. And to ſhow. this Ditre- 


| openly to others, tends to 


ve a very pernicious. Influence, 
and to! miflead others, into the 
ſame moſt abſurd and unworthy 
Behaviour. Hence the Reaſon- 


ableneſs of publick e 
SOT) : ; | & ..M | 


Moms! 
ippears. | 45 


Aer E 3 0 many 
uttions from this, that we 5 


8 Imitation of Nature, and in 


ompliance with the Deſign of 
00 d of Nature, & conſult the 


g 004 of the Whole: Many 


more minute and particular Rules 
might alſo be thence ; inferred. 


If. therefore a Formula or Ca- 
ws. is to be enquired after, and 
(certained, for preventing wrong 


Approbations, and regulating our 
moral Conſcience, as. one of the 


Antients propoſes, ,* this now gi- 
Jen ſeems to be the beſt. calcu- 
ed of any other. 


wir by or "—_ nne, 


| ſequemur i in comparatione rerum, ab icio 
mfuam recedemus. CICERO. 


Virtue) & 157 
well as en U rand 


Tus Rule or Directory, taken 
tom the View of univerſal Har- 


© The | 
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Combining all below, and all ablit, 
thou perhaps, the beſt 'that 
the Light of Reaſon can diſcoyer, 
is not pretended to be intirely fuf. 
ficient or compleat. The Con. 
jecture of a great Philoſopher”, 
that Morality may be numbered 
with the Sciences capable of De- 
monſtration, is not to be admit. 
ted abſolutely and without all 
Reſtriction. For grauting that 
many of the moral Obligations 
may be judged demonſtrable, yet 
to eſtimate in every Caſe, ever 
fuch as fall within our Obſerys 
tion, the feveral Degrees of Good 
is a Matter ſo extremely nice and 
intricate, and to prefume to alcer 
.tain with Clearneſs the greatel 
Good der the whole, is, con 

.dering the Immenſity of the View: 
requiſite for this Purpoſe, N 
638 3. 8; \ AI ooh, el 


Mr. Locke. 
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lertaking ſo arduous. and of ſuch 
nighty Compaſs, that it may well 


fnite Mind alone knows all theſe 
Things with abſolute Exactneſs: 
Healone perceives all poſlible Re- 


lions, ' Circumſtances, Events, 


Wind Fitneſſes. And Man's Abili- 


ies, how [great ſoever they may 


Je allowed, cannot, with any Sha- 


low of Reaſon, be ſuppoſed fo 
ample. and extenſive, as to com- 
pmehend the whole, and ſuperſede 
1 Uſe of ſupernatural Notices 
and Interpoſitions in his favour ; 
conſidering that he is at beſt, as 
he: Poet well deſcribes him, 4 
Being darkly wiſe, 

Vith. too muck Knowledge for the 
Sceptic Side, | 


S. 


'; Stoicks Pride. 
$ 8 5 Pore. 


Ir 


be reckoned impracticable by any 
ntural Powers of Man. An in- 


With. too much Weakneſ+ for the 
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I br, can only be aſſerted, in ge- 
neral, that the Conſeience may be 


ſaid to act its Part aright, when 
it rules and directs the Affections, 
Paſſions and Actions, in juſt Har- 
mony with the Laws of the Uni- 
verſe, and conſpires, as in a lovely 
Concert; with the Deſign and Ten- 
dency of univerſal Nature, to the 
Good of the whole, which, as 
common Law, runs through the 
whole Creation. 193} 49 arts $5 
Ham already ſnhewed, that 
our acting according to ou,“ Na- 
ture is the heſt Way in order to our 
obtaining the greateſt Good,. 
that our acting up to the Dictates 


of a well. informed Con ſcience, is 
a 


the ſureſt Way to altimate Ha 
pineſs ;. it is not needful to add a 
particular Proof, that placing 
33 Nature tends to ulti- 
mate Good, ſince a Rule is only 
7} Pro- 
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propoſed for directing the Prin- 
ple of Conſcience in its more 

immediate Government of our 

-own Nature; namely, that in 

order to follow our: own Na- 

ture atight, we muſt regard and 

* mmitate' that of the Univerſe; 

for our own Nature being no 

more "than a Part of the uni- 
verſal, cannot 'furniſh a perfect 

Rule independent of the Con- 

nexion. It may however be ad- 
ded, that if following our Nature 
be for our greateſt Good, then 

in the Uſe of all the moſt proper 


Good with the greateſt Certain- 
ty. Beſides, ſince by univerſal 
Love, and a Deſire and Endea- 
vour after the Good of the whole, 
we act conformably to the Will 
of Gov, and correſpond with the 
Deſigns he is carrying on through- 
but the Creation, we act of Con- 
WED. Q {ſequence 
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Means, to follow Nature fully and 
exactly, muſt needs aſcertain this 


r 
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nence in a 2 

pal to ſecure the bare e 1 
in this, a in a future e 


0 
10 2 


f 3 12 Diſcovery. & 
the. Order of the. Univerſe, and 
of the ma of Virtue as de- 
pending on the Imitation of it, 
— 5 our Deſire of Knowledge, 
our Love of Truth, and enter. 


ame time; ſo. the Practice of 
2 75 in many Inſtances, grati. 
ſeveral of our Senſes; and 
e too the moſt refined in 
heir Nature, and which 25 
ys the moſt delicate and reliſh- 
Ing. Thus, for Inſtance, by the 
lame Action we may gratify- "nr 
ſocial Senſe, our moral Senſe, and 
Senſe of Honour; whereas View 
on the other Hand, can entertain 
but few of our Senſes at once, 
and when it does ſo eyen with 
en Advantage, it is. M$ 
22s: cavy 


- ns tains our Senſe of Harmony at the 
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heavy Expence of g and 
mievoutly unding "thoſe ſub . 
mer Senſes, which are the moff 
important and eſſential Parts of 
Für Nature. As particular Vir- 
thts, Which conſiſt in properly 
titying the Senſes of this ſti 
eee may be called the 
ings of true e e Virtue 
ea fo n general may y cal- 
Ed the Source of 17 1 7 
Further, as this univerſa 

auc the kind Affections, which 81 
well informed Conſcience 
proves, and as particular Ae. 
* 
iſtin the 
ticular Ojo which they 4G 
hte) when the Conſcience de- 
des in their Favour, are Sources 
of genuine Satisfaction and Plea- 
dure to the good Man himſelf; 
fo, when viewed by others in a 
toper Light, or Wir is no Wa 
Uecvloured To udice or M 
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Brsimss, as ; the Diaper, of 
the Order 01 the Univerſe, and 
of the aus of Virtue as de- 
pending on the Imitation of it, 
gratifies our Deſire of Knowledge, 
our Love of Truth, and enters 
tains our Senſe of Harmony at the 
Lame time; ſo the Practice of 
ee in many Inſtances, grati- 
fies ſeveral of our Senſes; and 
theſe too the moſt refined 10 
12 Nature, and which yield 
Joys the moſt delicate ng. reli 

Thus, for Inſtance, by the 
= Action we may gratify our 
ſocial Senſe, our moral Senſe, and 
Senſe of Honogr ; whereas Vice, 
on the other Hand, can entertain 
but few of our Senſes at once, 
and when it does ſo even with 
greateſt Advantage, it is 100 
heavy 
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avy Expence of thwartitig ane 
ere fly unding thoſe ſub⸗ 
nes, which are the moſt 


important and eſſential Parts of 


Für Nature. As particular Vir- 
thts, Which confiſt in prop 
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8 fn n general may ee y cal- 
ſed” the Source of 4714 

Further; as this univerſa 
andthe kind Affections, which . 
well 1 5 75 Conſeience 
rticular* Ac. 
nay be 


As 4 their Nad n are Sele 
of genuine gatisfaction and Plea- 
ure to the good Man himſelf; 
fo," when viewed by others in a 
proper Light, or what is no Wa 
Mebloured by prejudice or M 
Q 2 _ take, 
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take, they gain Approbation nil 
verſally ; "he moral Senſe being 
à greater or leſs Degree Rated d 
every one, whence it may ſeem 
juſtly intitled to be termed the 
common Senſe. And ſince tree Vir 
tue cannot fail to recommend us 
to the Approbation, Eſteem and 
Love of any moral Society of 4 
Make ſimilar to our own, 2 
mong ſuch only, we may rea- 
ſonably fuppoſe, Gp wilt take 
care to place the Lovers of Vir. 
tue, in any future Period of their 
Exiftence. This A erer ed e 
We e of others, is a rhe Bl e 
choice edients in 
ws 1 We 700 40 N 
8 4 94.28 
A as the uniforg: and exact 
Practice of Virtue is thus fitted. 
not only to yield immediate Jo 
to ourſelves, but to procure Flo. 
nour and Eſteem from every mo- 
e ag AE the App att 
* on 
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5 1 te great Admins 
or. of Providence himſelfs-{0; 

lle the Affairs of the Univerſe, 
ug under his wiſe and ſteady Ad- 
miniſtration, univerſal — and. 
Honour, and an Happineſs com-. 
menſurate with our Exiſtence, 
muſt be the Co 
ward 0 ern 


irtue. 11319 ue 


es pt 4 that “ there is a: 
Standard of Action in Nature, 
4 Law to be found in human 
Nature itſelf; and further illus 
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Nature of the Univerſe; that 
ss we have an Appetite for Hap- 
vi ll pineſs, which is the general Moye- 
// W aeati to Action, ſo there are a 


det of AQ 
x: xd es to gratify this Appetite, 
abe e ultimate Good and 
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Mirableneſs to anſwer this End, 
and tend to Miſery;— That 
therefore the Meaſures bf Con- 
duct which lead to this ultimate 
Good, are not precarious or in- 
different, ſuch as only depend on 
arbitrary Will, and mere poſitive 
Appointment. On the contrary; 
while human Nature contindes 
eſſentially the ſame; (ite, while 
the ſame Sort of Perceptions and 
Senſations cauſe Pleaſure and Pain, 
as now do fo) our Reaſon cannot 
more fully perceive, that the O- 
tions of Nature tend to the 
Good of the whole, cannot more 
diſtinctly perceive that the Deſire 
of Good is an Appetite implanted 
in our Nature, that ultimate Good 
is preferable to relative, and that 
— N 0 I 2 
isfy- this Appetite of inels 
than the W hich Ir 
nate in ultimate Miſery; than that 
theſe Meaſures of Conduct have 
E a 
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abäbſolute Fitneſs in their own 


Nature, independent of alh mere 


politive Lam and laſtitution whats 
der; to produce our greateſt 


Good: And that conſequently 


meſe Meaſures are right and pro- 
per for us to e and have 
a naturab Congruity and Suitable 
neſst to our Natures, or are mo- 
rally fit for us and on the other 
Hand, that the contrary Meaſures 
ue the . or m RY unfit. 
MATE 3: 51 monde 
e ho aflacd to ſpeak of the 
morab Obligations in a very dif- 
ſetent Stile, ſtill appear to have 
dentitnents much the ſame, and 
ſo put one in Mind of Jhe Poets 
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vv" Art 6+ ey re hf molt 61 rt 
Tun Treatiſe, that .repreſc — 5 
Virtue as what confiſts in 80 
sag agreeably ta Truth, ſeems 
olakniy. though undeſignedly, to 
coincide with the Scheme 1 
places Virtue in following Ne+ 
nture g for what is fallewang, 
Nature, but treating Things as: 
being what in Nature they. — 
ane or according to Truth? And 
what is 8 NN 
but acting ſuitably to our own; 
and univerſal Nature, or agree · 
ably to the true Nature; tò the 
real Conititution of Things, and 
the wee Legge and n 
ſpects thence ariſiug? Nor would 
the Author ever have imagined: 
this was /oo/e Talk, had he on- Nase 
y recolleded, how: the -antient Mi; 
Philoſophers, underſtood it; — Horde 
that they hold nothing to de 4 rey 
greeable to Nature, which is nnd 
e to Reaſon; and 15 
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Won ene pr 
Man to follow Nature, is not to 
ft" Hee Beaſts, but according to 
he Dignity of thoſe intellectual 
Reulties and moral Powers the 
tber of Nature has favoured 
un with; and further, that itt 
inpſies an'Tinitation' of the God 
— e 9 St 5 
Acantsr that Sattigilas Branch 
of vir, Scheme, which aſſerts the 
tendency: of univerſal Nature to 
Goo of the Whole, the fol- 
2 jection may be ftartedy 
ſeveral Animals; by their 
Make and Strudture, 
$4) o be'athptcd and deſſ 
«89 for che Deſtruction 
Yer: and it may be added; 
055 1 no ſufficient Anſwer to 
that this appears neceſſary, in 
der to preſerve a Balance, and 
event an Overgrowth in the a 
mal Kingdom; becauſe fach-O3 
* mighit have been as ef 
fectually 
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ſes,” as fr any.of the 
Mal Tribes a another. 
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. Arfwer't th his” ler the fol 


Confiderations be attend - 


ed to. Whatever Inſtincts Brutes 


may have, Man, the onl rational 


Animal we know of, has none 


that lead hin to deſtroy his: Fel. 
low-mefi, nor has Nature furtiſh: 
ed hm with deſtructive Wes 


pbns. Anger, though natural 40 
Man, is ty -implanted for his 
own” Defence, and not for rhe 
Ruin of others. Thie Irregulat 
QCondud'of this Paſſion: may Wn 
deed” ce diſmal Effects, 'byt 
the irregular Conduct of Partiel 
hr kind Affections may do ſo nd 
teſs; and it might be eafily ſhown, 
that chis is one of the moſt fet- 
tile Cauſes of Ward and bloody 
Contentions among the buch 
ecies. Juſt Views of Human 


Nature 


em a_— a a 
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onyince us,. that 
. 7 to. none, and 


mw Miſery: of another; for 


is own fake, is by no Means 
No el. And: tho' it may 
ged. > wi 


for 


TE 


1 our e men 3 
ce extreme Confuſion and 


ory in human Society. As 


Order and Happineſs of So- 
7 tequires, that the Propaga- 


wt of the Species be regulated 


by proper, Laws and Conſtituti- 


15 t likewiſe requires, that 
Bo. violently taken off, but 


11 55 juſt Laws, and for Rea- 
ſons relevant to infer capital Pu- 
en. Nor need the acyl 
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pleaſe to obſerve the Depopula. 
tions of Peſtilences and Famines, 
the numberleſs Diſeaſes, and va. 
rious Accidents: which are Ene. 


mies to human Life; and the vaſt 


Tracts of Land upon Earth, that 
Mill ly uncultivated and unin- 


As to the Inſtincts and peculiar 
Frame of certain Brute- animals, 
which naturally determine them 


to feed upon others, however ſin- 


gular and unpromiſing the Ap- 
pearance at firſt Sight may ſeem, 
is perhaps one of the moſt refined 
and maſterly Inſtances of Oeco- 
nomy, to be met with in the 
whole Conduct of Nature, and 
even of the Care with which ſhe 
conſults the Intereſts of animal 
Life in general. For if we efti- 
mate the Quantity of inanimate 
Proviſion that is made for the be- 
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Rial Families, ſo great a Nun 
23 Dy” 0 
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| gs exiſt in Fact, and each 
them TEQUITINg a Certain Pro- 
" din Allowance of Proviſion, 
bald not have been füſtained, 


ie than on the preſent 
pin "de 
Posting. Now, fince the pleaſant 


nations of any given Number 
of ſenſitive Beings, however va- 
tions and intenſe, cannot make 
wp.ſo large an Aggregate of Good 
jon the Whole, as the ſame 
egrees of like Senſations in a 
Nn N 
Feater Number of ſenſitive Crea- 
bes z it follows, that a greater 
3 iacumulation of Good muſt be 
0- 4 8 5 4 the Whole, In 
Wa 4 . of that Appoint- 


gent of Nature actually raking 
he ace; by Means of which, not 
a Only a certain Number of Brute- 
FY animals of various Sorts, propor- 


4 tionable' to the N of inani- 
* mare. Proviſion the Earth, can af- 
5 ford,” but a great many more are 


brought into Exiſtence, which find 
a ER” Room 


therwiſe admitted into it. This 


ted Proviſion of others) and the 


It may be added too, with regard 
1 | 5 to 


wa An Eſayon Part III. 
Room to act their Parts on the ſame 


Scene, at no higher Coſt than 
the Lives of other Creatures that 


ſerve them for natural Food, and 


that otherwiſe would neceſſarily 


periſh in a ſhort Time. Thus ſt 
may be ſaid, that a great Part of 
the Proviſion itſelf is animated, 
and of Conſequence the Number 
of Beings capable of Pleaſure by 


Senſation, vaſtly increaſed ; thus 


their Species are more diverſi- 


fed, (which adds to the Variety 


and Beauty of the animal Sy- 


ſtem) and a Sum of Pleaſure and 
_ Good is produced to the Whole, 


greater than could have been o- 
Surcreaſe of Happineſs, is in the 
compound Proportion of the 
Number of Beings formed of the 
Provender, (or that are the anima- 


Agreeableneſs of their Senſations. 


* 


to ſuch Animals as ſerve for Food 
to others, that their Lives are na- 


turally of a ſhort Date, in pro- 
portion to the Lives of thoſe that 
ed upon them. This is plain in 


the Caſe of the little Inſects and 


Flies which ſuſtain great Multi- 
tudes of Birds and Fiſhes: Some 
of them are obſerved by late 
Naturaliſts to be only Creatures 
of a Day, and come to their Iaft 
Period, at the ſetting of the ſame 
Sun that rofe upon their Birth: 
The like might perhaps be 
afſerted to hold generally in other 
Inſtances. It is true, they do in 
Time, become Food for other 
Creatures: What then? Such 
Creatures once exiſting muſt have 
Food of one Sort or other; but the 

Queſtion is, whether it is not bet=- 
ter or more eligible for the A- 


nimals that ſerve to feed them, 
and a Production of an additi- 
onal Quantity of Good upon the 


R 2 Whole, 
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Whole, that they be capable of 
enjoying a certain Quantity of 
{ſenſitive Happineſs for a Seaſon; 
than that they ſhould always have 

remained in the State of mere 
inſenſible and inanimate Proviſi- 
on? Which, methinks, may be as 
eaſily decided, as the Queſtion, 
Whether ſome Degrees of Plea- 
ſure are not better than none at 
all? Should it be alledged, that 
the ſame Number might have Sub- 
ſiſtence, tho”, in a poor and ſcan- 
ty Manner, it is ſufficient to an- 
ſwer, that in proportion to the 
Scantineſs of Proviſion, and Poor- 
neſs of feeding, their Pleaſure 
muſt be proportionably diminiſh- 
ed, and conſequently, the Quan- 
tity of ſenſitive Happineſs be fo 
much leſs, than according to the 

preſent Appointment of animated 
Perovender: And, if this be al- 

lowed, it muſt follow, that the 
rapacious Inſtincts of the Animal- 
N feeders 
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feeders are no leſs conſiſtent wich 
the univerſal Good; than the In- 
ſtints of thoſe that feed only up- 
on Vegetables; and that both 
Sorts of Inſtincts in the beſtial 
World, are as truly ſubſeryient 
to the Good of the Whole, as 
dhe human Mind, when cultiva- 
ed by Virtue, in a more perfect 
Manner, and higher Degree. 


Nor only are higher Degrees 
ef Good admitted into the Syſtem 
of Things by this Conſtituti- 
eon, but (as was hinted above) 
ligber Degrees of Beauty alſo. 
e ls not eaſy to ſee, how, on any 
other Footing, ſo great a Variety 
- of different Species and Claſſes. 
o of Animal Beings, could have co- 
e exiſted on the Earth. At the ſame 
d time, amidſt the prodigious Di- 
|- MW ver/ity. of this great Aſſemblage 
of Creatures, the moſt admirable 
Correſpondencereigns; inwhichthe- 


© 4Y 
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Eiſfence of Beuuty is allowed to 
conſiſt. There is not one Species we 
know of, which may not be found 
linked with ſome other, and con- 
daucive to its Subſiſtence and U. 


tility. 

Ir may be worth while to ad. 
vert further, on a Review of 
this Part of Nature's Oeconomp, 


that a greater Quantity of G00 


and Beauty ſeems to reſult from 
it, than could take Place, were 


it even poſſible, that the ſame 


Number of Animals could co-ex- 
iſt, and be as plentifully ſuſtained 
by Means of -inanimate Proviſion 
only. Had it not deen for this 
Contrivance, there had been no 
Occaſion, no Place, no Opportu- 
nity of Exerciſe and Employment 
for that wonderful Apparatus of 
Inſtincts, obſervable in Animals 


of Prey. I ſpeak of thoſe In- 


fincts that are peculiar to them- 
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ſelves,, which they eſs. over 
and above ſuch as they have in 


common with the Vegetable-fee- 
ders, and which give them great 


Advantage over them in Spirit and 
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city. Now it ſeems evident, 


that ſuch Animals have, at leaſt, as 
much real Enjoyment in the active 
Exerciſe and Gratification of 
their peculiar Inſtincts, as in gra- 
tifying the ſenſitive Appetites that 
are common to them with the 


reſt. 'The ſame Thing may per- 


haps be. ſaid, with reſpect to the 
peculiar defenſive Inſtincts of the 


Animals that are preyed upon; 
at leaſt, there may be Reaſon to 


afhrm, that as much Satisfaction 
ariſes to them from hence, as may 


compenſate for the Want of that 


Security they would enjoy, did 


all the Brute- creatures live toge- 


ther in Peace. — At any rate this 


Conſideration may go ſo far as to 
now, that nothing is loſt, but 
2 ä rather 
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rather ſomething gained to the 
Sum of Good and Beauty on the 
Whole, in confequence of this 
Diverſity of Inſtincts and their 
Gratifications, which is owing to 
the Eſtabliſnment of Animal Pro- 
viſion: Eſpecially, if we take in 
this further Circumſtance, that to 
Brute- creatures, a violent and ſud- 
den Death is certainly moſt tole- 
rable. Thus, amidſt all this appa- 
rent Negligence - and Waſte” of 
Life, Nature preſerves. the grea- 
tet Care and moſt exact Frugali- 
ty; aFrugality, from which, with 


inconceivable Addreſs, ſhe raiſes 


Works of moſt exquiſite Beauty, 
and produces the moſt bountiful 
n 


Ornegs perhaps may incline 
to regard ſuch an Appointment, 
and reconcile it with the Good - 
neſs of Providence in the follow- 
ing View, viz. how little Value 
9 mere 


x 
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the Pleaſures reſulting from it, 


nd of her ſupreme Law-giver; 
ince thus Meaſures are taken, 


Creatures, both of the Means, 
and of the very Capacity: of en- 
joying them; and at the ſame 


Reſpect is paid ta the Powers of 
perceiving mental Good; and 
with what remarkable Pre-emi- 


hem are every where diſtin- 


y, Peculiar Security they have of at- 
ul aining and poſſeſſing them, while 
they purſue them in an exact and 
interrupted. Conformity to Na- 
ne ure. Our own outward Frame, 
it, ind Condition in the World, ap- 


d · Npears adapted to preſent us with 


W- chis View of the Matter. Hence 
eWit would ſeem, that mental Good 
2 55 18 


mere animal Senſation, and the 


pals for, in the Eye of Nature, 


which do ſo effectually deprive 


Time, along with this, what high 


nence the Beings poſſeſſed of 


zuiſned; as is apparent from the 


46s An Efayon Part Il 
is the grand Point of View, and 
the favourite Care of all Nature's Wl 
Operations; ſo that one would be 
apt to imagine, that ſhe has of Mu! 
Deſign, as it were, more looſely be 
ſtudied her other Works, in or- 
der to ſhew us more ſtrongly and 
convincingly the Superiority of 
mental Good, while ſhe has thus be 
omitted (at leaſt, as far as theft 
preſent Scene of Things admits} 
us to perceive) in ſome De. 
gree the lower Species of Goode 
tho* even in theſe (as has been“ 
ſhown) a Surplus is abundantiſf be 


1 FFC = 6): 
 Arres the foregoing Explicati- 
ons, I hope it may * ſafe to 
conclude, that the Zaw requ 
ring us to conſult the Good o 
the Whole, founded as it is in 
our own Nature, and confirmedb 
the Order of univerſal Natur: 
is ſo conſiſtent, and of a Piece 

Wil 


withitſelf,ſo wiſe and unexception- 
ble, that it may well be regarded, 
xs the Dictate and Ordinance of 
him, who is the Author of our 


and Governor of the Univerſe. 


Tux neceſſary Exiſtence, Inde- 
pendence, Eternity, Omnipotence, 
and. other natural Perfect ions of 
the ſupreme Mind, have been al- 
ready mentioned; as alſo his per- 
fect — 


mral Perfect ions and Goodneſs, 


to be abundantly warranted, from 


Tur Structure of human Nature, 
whereby the chief Enjoyments are 
made to reſult from a well gover- 


tiverſal Love; and the Conſtructi- 
on of the Univerſe, which deter- 
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Being, and the ſovereign Lord 


telligence. Concerning his 
the following Obſervations ſeem 


what has been above advanced. 


ved ſocial Affection, and a truly u- 


mines the ſeveral Parts to mee 5 
the 
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the God of the Whole, (both 
of which have been above repre- 
-Fented;-as' tending, on the whale, 
to produce a greater Quantity of 
God, than à contrary Structure 
of either could have done) make 
up between them a Proof, © that 
„ Gop is good.“ Nor can Rez. 
ſom diſcover to us any other Mo. 
tive than Goodneſs,” that could 
determine the Deity to commu- 
Hicate Being, and a Oapacity oſ 
Happineſs and Perfection to his 
Oreatures, or to order the Scheme, 
and conduct the Operations of 
Nature in ſuch a Way, as to have 
4. beneficial 'Tendency; and pro- 
- mote the Good of the Wees 
© - f 1 
en Goodnck of the Deity- i: 
Aide: further evident, from the 
IAmmenſity of his Knowledge and 
Power, of which we have ſtri- 


King Indications, in the Frame of 


| mo Univerſe; ſince it is naturt 
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ſequence,: beneficent and. good; 


for we cannot help thinking, that 


Ha ſs (or Perfection, the on- 
ly — of genuine Happineſs): 
neceſſarily implies Benevolence 
and Goodneſs;-at any rate, there 


is, perhaps, ſcarcely any Things: 


in which Mankind are more a- 

eed, than in an Impreſſion that 
70D is good; and it can hardly 
be thought, that ever any one who 
was in his Heart perſuaded of the 
Being of a ſovereign Mind, could 
feriouſly perſiſt in disbelieving, on 
even in doubting of his Benignity, 
or in imagining the Deſigus of the 
firſt Cauſe to be deſtructive in their 
Mues. It ſeems indeed highly pro- 
bable, - that were the ſtrongeſt 
Proofs 4 priori, of the Exiſtence 
and Benevolence of the Deity, 
by proper Illuſtrations rendered 


. level | 


to infer from his Poſſeſſion of: 
thoſe ſublime Attributes, that he 
is perfect and happy, and of con- 


. 
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206 Eee Putt I. 
level and obvious to the Capacity 
of Mankind, it would ſcarcely 
giee them a more full and con- 
vietive Perſuaſion of theſe great 
Truths, than that which more ob- 
_  vioufly ariſes to them from the 
Evidences 4 pofteriors. | 


Tu skitful Accommodation of 

the Frame of our particular Na- 

ture to that of the Univerſe, by 
which the Proſecution of the 

Good of - the latter, neceſfarily ll ( 

conduces to the greateſt Good of ll ; 

the former; and the rendering the : 

umiverſal Conſtitution ſo: far mani · | 

( 

{ 


_ feſt}, as to inſtruct us how we may 
promote the Good of each at the 
fame time, joincly evince tba 
Gad is ie; an Evidence the more 
— that it is taken from 
of noble and worthy Ends, is not 
# ſtronger Argument of the di- 
_ vine Goodneſs, than the Choice 


of: 


mn 


proper Meaſures,” and the E- 
ſablinment of ſuch an Order of 


tions as are moſt effectual to ac- 


» de. -” LI 


on of the divine Wiſdom. Thas 
harmoniouſly' do the ſeveral Per- 
fections of the Divinity conſpire, 


| Wl and! hold Concert together” in 
promoting the univerſal Good. 
75 eee eee 

© Wl SHouLD any one maintain, that 
„ BE Goodneſs would have been more 
A Wl manifeſted by communicating an 
e unconditional Happineſs to every 
„one, or independently of any ſettled 
Y Il Conſtitution, ſuch as in the pre- 
e Il {ent Courſe of Things permits 
i I no real Happineſs, but what reſults 
only from the right moral Temper 
m ot particular Minds, it may be 
Ee WW anſwered, how does this appear? 
It If Before one can prove this, he muſt 
i- have an entire Acquaintance with 
:© a the Springs of Pleaſure in eve- 
of 3 8 2 ry 
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Providence, and Tenor of Opera- 


compliſh them, is a Demonſtrati- 
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e jan Intelligence, and be 
able to compare the Quantity of 
Pleaſure intelligent Beings could 
receive without any regard to a 
Conſtitution or Plan, with the 
Quantity they actually can receive, 
on the preſent Footing of an eſta- 
bliſhed Conſtitution; at leaſt, with 
ſo much Exactneſs, as to be able 
to judge and determine that, the 
Quantity which might ariſe inde- 
pendently of any Plan, would cer- 
tainly have the Advantage on its 


S.de. Mean while it is certainly e · 


vident, that as Things ſtand at 
preſent, intelligent Creatures of 
our Make, or one that is ſimilar to 
ours, whoſe chief Enjoyments are 
of the moral Sort, and conſiſt ei. 
ther immediately in the regular 
and harmonious Operation of the 
Affections, or are the Effects of 
ſuch Operations, are ſo far from 
being capable of receiving grea- 
ter, that they cannot poſſibly re- 
. ceive 
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e eeive Degrees of Happineſs: ſo 
great and intire by neglecting 
d the Conſtitution of their Nature, 
a s by conforming to it: Nay, it 
e may perhaps be added, that ſuch 
>, J are truly ſollicitous to follow 
„their Nature and act the Part of 
h virtuous Men, would be far from 
le wiſhing an equal Degree of Hap- 
je pineſs, at the Expence of a. con- 
e- trary Conduct; and further, that 
r- no virtuous Man would heſitate to 
ts give Preference to that Happi- 
e- ¶ neſs which reſults from conforming. 
at I toa moral Conſtitution, to an equal 
of Degree that may be ſuppoſed poſ- 
to  fible to ariſe, were Conſtitutions 
re I of every Kind ſet aſide: And 
ei- with good Reaſon, becauſe, if 
lar there was no eſtabliſhed Conſti- 
he I tution, he could have no Securi- 


of ty, no moral Certainty, that his 
m Happineſs would remain with him 
ea- one Moment, ſince at this Rate 


every Thing _ appear . A 


. 
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ject to perpetual Fluctuation and 


Caprice. In effect, as no ſuffici- 
ent Reaſon appears againſt the 


Thing, and as divine Goodneſs in 


general bears manifeſt Relation 
to a Plan, ſo we have no Ground 


to imagine, that in any future Pe. 


riod of Exiſtence, Happineſs will 
be conferred without Regard 
to the Structure of intelligent Be- 
ings, or to thoſe Rules of Har- 
mony and Order, which by a gene- 
ral Appointment are eſtabliſhed 
as fundamental to Happineſs. 


Tux Impreſſions of the Steadi- 
neſs and Conſiſtency of Gop's Ad- 
miniſtration, which we gather from 
every Branch of it, that falls with- 
in the Compaſs of our View, ren- 
der it highly credible that he will 


never totally diſſolve the fixed 
Connexion of Conſequences, nor 


abrogate the general Plan which 
we obſerve at preſent going _ 


the Law of Harmony and Order 


z founded upon it; nor cauſe the 


Happineſs of the intelligent Crea- 
tion ſtand on any other Footing, 


than what may be agreeable to 
the moral 'Temper of the Agent, 
and the Harmony of Virtue. Thus 
we learn to form an Idea, and ac- 


| 2 a Perſuaſion of the divine 


mmutability. 


- I Tro' it is aſſerted, that he will 
not arbitrarily break in upon that 
viſe and good Conſtitution ſo as 
to unſettle it, it is owned that the 
great Sovereign and Lord of Na- 


ure may, notwithſtanding, in ſome! 
d aſtances, and for good and wiſe 
or Reaſons, by particular Interpoſi- 
h uon ſtop or ſuſpend a particular 


Conſequence. It is not, for Ex- 
i ample 
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that he will neither depart from 
de has ſo univerſally eſtabliſned, 
on purpoſe to prevent the Pro- 


duction of that Happineſs which 
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212 An Eſuy on Part Il 
ample, againſt Reaſon to ſuppoſe, iſ 


that he has reſerved to himſelf 


the Liberty and Power of inter- 


poſing in ſome particular Caſes 
and Circumſtances between the 
Default of a moral Agent, and its 
Conſequences or Puniſhment. It 


is in this Way, that (according to 


the Light of Nature) we may 
form ſome Idea of divine Mercy, 

No one will imagine any Thing 
more to be meant here, than that 


he may interpoſe, for it is not pre- 


tended that it follows from any 
Premiſſes contained in the fore: 
going Parts of this Eſſay, that 
e certainly will. I readily own 


my Inability to prove by any ſuth- 
cient Reaſon drawn from natural 


Eight, that he will actually ſuſpend 
the Courſe. of Nature in the leall 
Degree, for the ſake of any intel 


ligent Species in the Creation; or, 
putting the Caſe, that this were to 


be 
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he done for any, to aſcertain, which 
among them would be ſo emi- 
rently diſtinguiſhed. The Phe- 
mens of Nature give no Intima- 
tion ſufficient to lead us to the 
Diſcovery of ' thoſe Inſtances, 
wherein the Author of Nature 
may have thought fit to exert the 
Power of interpoſing he has reſer- 
red to himſelf. - Where therefore 
ve have nothing but Nature to 
teach us, and have no certain and 
rticular Reaſon to conclude an 
nterpoſition in any Inſtance, then 
the moſt natural Order and Courſe 
of Things is always moſt pro- 
bable and likely to happen, and 
what we ought always to lay our 
Account with: And what is the 
moſt natural Order and Conſtitu- 
lon of moral Beings may be evi- 
gent from the foregoing Explica- 
tions; as conſiſting, namely, in 
that Eſtabliſhment of Connexions 
and Conſequences, whereby the 
r 


* 
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orderly Conduct of Affections and 
Actions, in concert with the Har. 
mony of the Univerſe, leads to 
ultimate Good, and the contrary 
to ultimate Ill. Nor can we rea- 
ſonably aſcertain ourſelves of an 
Interruption of the eſtabliſhed 
Connexion of Conſequences, im- 
plying Mercy or Pardon, except 
we have Proof and Demonſtra- 
tion of it by Samples and Experi- 
ments, ſuch as may plainly mani- 
felt a Power only competent to 
him who at firſt deſigned and ſet- 
tled that Eſtabliſhment. * 


Arx all the Diſcoveries we 
can attain of the Nature and Per- 
fections of the divine Being, we 
muſt confeſs our Inſufficiency to 


prehend them fully. That eter- 
Phbilaſpb. Enquiry concerning the Cot 


nexion between the Doctrines and Miracles if 


Feſus Chriſt, 
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nal Source of Light, too dazzling 
for any created Eye will not al- 
low itſelf to be contemplated: too 
near. An infinite Mind is ſuch 
an Object, as muſt unmeaſurably 
tranſcend all Conceptions but its 
own. Certain Rays of the divine 
plendor are indeed reflected to 
us from the Face of Nature, at 
the beſt an imperfect Mirror of its 
Glory ; but the obvious and com- 
pleat Spectacle can only be beheld 
and enjoyed by him, in whom it 
dwells from everlaſting. So, the 
philoſophick Rhapſodiſt, while in 
loſe Numbers he attempts to re- 
bearſe the Praiſes of the Divinity, 
declares with Reverence his in- 
comprehenſible Nature. Thy 


* Being is boundleſs, unſearchable, 


« impenetrable ; in thy Immenſi- 


ty, all Thought is loſt ; Fancy 
* pives o'er its Flight; and wea- 
* ried Imagination ſpends itſelf in 
* vain.“ 

Gro As 
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- As far are we from pretending 
zn our preſent State, to underitand 
throug 5 his Works and Opera. 
tions. hat Man is able to pe- 
netrate the Depths of Creation, 
or the hidden Conduct of Provi. 
dence? What Genius ſo acute 
and piercing, as with Accuracy to 

diſtribute the infinitely varied 
Forms of Being, each into its di 
ſtinct Tribe, to diſtinguiſh their ſe 
veral Properties, or perceive their 
mutual Relations and Dependen, 
cies? much leſs (one ſhould think) 
can any Underſtanding be found 
Jo ſublime: and comprehenſive, as 
to take in this mighty Univerſe 
itſelf, tho' only as it ſtands at any 
ſingle Period, in one commanding 
View; and leſs ſtill, totrace from 
firſt to laſt the myſterious Detail 
of the Operations of the Govern- 
ment of Gop. Is it in the Power 
of Man to viſit the remote Re- 
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gions of infinite Space, or recal, 
the Annals of eternal Ages paſt? 
impriſoned, as we are in a petty; 
Corner of the immenſe Creation, 
e- what Views can we form that are 
in the leaſt Degree adequate to 
vi- its Extent, what Ideas entertain 
tte proportion d to its e what 
to can we expect from the Light of 
ed Reaſon itſelf, the Pride and Boaſt 
d. of our Nature, imperfect as it is 
ſe· ¶ at the beſt, and obſcured by the 
zeit dull Cares of this narrow Scene, 
but that like a feeble and ſickly 
Taper, it give us a faint and par- 
tial Glimpſe of the Surface of 
Things? It muſt not however be 
omitted, that in proportion as it 
is carefully employed this Way, 
the more vigorous it becomes, the 
drowſy Obſcurity that hangs upon 
it gradually paſſes off, its Hori- 
zon opens, and from the View 
of this magnificent World, it ever 
finds new * ariſing of 


| 


we acquire o 
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the Glory of its majeſtick Origi- 
nal, 80 That it would ſeem, nip 
it could rekindle its own Luſtre, 
from the heavenly Light diſplay- 


eld in the Face of Nature. 


''Wratca leads us to obſerve, that 
however we are obliged to con- 
feſs our inadequate Conceptions 
of the Nature and Works of the 
ſupreme Being, the Knowledge 

f theſe, ſo far as it 
goes, may notwithſtanding be held 


genuine, and ſafely depended up- 


on. The Goodneſs, the Power, or 


any other Perfections of the Dei- 


ty, which are any Way analogous 
or ſimilar to reſpective Faculties 
and Characters in ourſelves, are 
what we can certainly aſſure our- 


ſelves have real Place in his Na- 


ture, from the Indications we be- 
hold of them in his Works: In 
this we have ſound Footing and 
ſolid Ground to go upon, 2 
| ar 
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far as we can conceive, the Ideas 
of theſe Perfections, by reflecting 
on our own Minds and their Ca- 
pacities. Therefore we may fully 
aſſure ourſelves of the Reality 
of the divine Perfections, tho we 
are far from comprehending their 

r 


Is like Manner, our Incapacity 
of comprehending fully the Works 
of Gon, by no Means can be 
thought to warrant any Inference, 
that our Notions of the general 
Laws, and common Phenomena of 
Nature are wrong or merely hypo- 
thetical. May we not for Inſtance, 
be allowed to know with ſuffi- 
cient Certainty that the Parts of 
the human Body contribute to 
the Good of its whole Compo- 
ſition, notwithſtanding we can 
fee but imperfectly the particular 
Manner of their ſeveral Qpera- 
tions to that End? or, that the 
FL Motions 
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Motions of the Planets are ſettled 
in ſuch a Way as to be conducive 
to the Good of our Solar Syſtem, 
tho' we know not whether Pla- 
netary Motion is produced by the 
Inſtrumentality of Ethereal Mat- 
ter, or otherwiſe? The Ten- 
dency of every Part of the Uni. 
verſe to oy r. Good is what 
we may reſt aſſured of, without 
the intire Comprehenſion of the 
Whole. We find in effect, that 
the Impreſſion of this, is what we 


l cannot poſſibly get clear of, if we 


would; the very Suppoſition of 
an oppoſite Plan, or of a Ten- 


pe dency to Evil on the Whole, is 


obviouſly fanciful; fo arrant a 
Suppoſition is it, that it can hard- 
Iy find any plauſible Support, nor 
the leaſt Countenance from the 
Structure of even the minuteſt 
Syſtem, or moſt inconſiderable A- 
-mimal. On the other Hand, ſo 

far as our Obſervation * the 
8 arts 
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parts of every Syſtem, without 
Exception, are found faithfully to 
conſpire to its Good. Now, if 
we conſider the great. r of 
the Specimens of this Kind we. 
have Acceſs to know, and the ob- 
vious Congruity and Similitude 
obſervable among all the Parts of 
Nature within our View, we de- 
ive Evidence (not indeed de- 
monſtrative, for that would ſup- 
poſe a Comprehenſion of, the 
Whole but) abundantly, fatisf — 
ing, that the Caſe is the ſame 
with the great Whole or the U- 
niverſe itſelf... As my not under- 
ſtanding the Office of the Spleen 
b rather an Evidence of my Igno- 


: 


rance of the Uſe, than any Proof 


of the Uſeleſſneſs of that Organ, 
and as I have ſtill Ground to con- 
elude it to be ſome how ſervice- 
able, from obſerving the bene - 
ficial Tendency of the other Parts; 
o my Incapacity of diſcerning the 


Cor 
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22. E on Part Ill. 
Canduciveneſs of any ſingle Phe. 
#0menor in the Courſe of Nature 
to the general Good, proves no 
more in reality than the Narrow. 
neſs of my Views, and my Igno- 
Xance in that particular; far leſs 
can it give Ground to doubt the 

eneral Concluſion of a good De- 
180 in the Whole itfelf. 


+ 


r N 8 
Sex therefore we may with a 

fair Warrant aſſure ourſelves of 

the good Tendency of the Parts 


Part III. 


/ 
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dition of true Happineſs; it fol- 
lows, that not only the Laws of 
Order, Harmony and Virtue, are 
eſtabliſhed by the Dezty, but that 
there is actually exerciſed at pre- 
ſent a divine moral Government, 
beſtowing, according to that na- 
tural Order, Rewards on the 
Good, and Puniſhment on the Vi- 
tions; or, in other Words, that 


the natural Dictates of our Con- 


ſeience concerning moral Good 
and Ill, together with the con- 


curring Harmony of the Uni- 

verſe, are to be underſtood as 
making up between them a ſigni- 
icant Declaration of the ſovereign. 
Will and moral Law of Gop ; and 
that the good or ill Effects of com- 
plying with, or diſobeying theſe 
inward Dictates and that Harmo- 
ny, are to be underſtood as the 
natural Sanctions of that Law; 
which we may evidently perceive, 
ae ever uniformly taking Place, 


and 
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and irreſiſtibly prevailing, without 
reſpect to any Thing elſe, than 
the real Demerit of Perſons and 
their Actions. Beſides, as the Sub- 
jets of this Kingdom are immor- 
tal in their Nature, we may con- 
clude, that the divine Govern- 
ment will be eternal in Duration; 
and that through all the Periods 
of its endleſs. Duration, it will 
be exerciſed in a Manner the moſt 
becoming the Wiſdom, Goodneſs, 
Power, and Perfection that ap- 
pear with ſuch Luſtre and Glory, 
throughout the Creation, and are 
W n in the re 
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PART IV. 


"Xceerioxs may perhaps be ta- 
ken at the foregoing Repre- 
ſentation of the Nature of Moral 
Virtue, as ſeeming to imply that 
it is an arbitrary Thing, depen- 
ding on mere Will, and on the 
Conſtruction of our own Nature, 
and of the Univerſe, ſo intirely, that 
on Suppoſition of a different or 
oy Conſtruction of either, it 
yould become different, or op- 
polite to what we find it at pre- 
ſent. To obviate any Difficulty of 
this Kind, let the following Par- 
iculars be obſerved. PN 


Ir is owned indeed, that we 
could not eafily form a perfect 
dea, nor ſettle a diſtinct Scheme 
of all the moral Obligations of any 
Species of rational Agents, with- 
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out ſome Knowledge of their Ns. 
ture, of their Affections, of their 
nf and Paſſions, if we ſup- 
poſe them to have any, and 0 
the Relations the Individuals 9 
the Species bear one to another; 
Without knowing any of the Con- 
ſtitutions, univerſal, or particular, 
our Ideas of Virtue and Obligs- 
tion muſt be quite indeterminate; 
Further, were there no Appes 
rances..of- Goodneſs, nor any Ve 
ſtige of Order and Harmony in N 
ture, it would be very difficult 
if not impoſſible, to compleat the 
Idea of Virtue, or make out : 
Scheme of moral Obligations wit 
Certainty, or in any tolerable Ex 
tent. | 


Bur it does not appear, tha 
there ever was the ſmalleſt Ha 
zard, that any contrary Appea 
rances could have taken Place, 0 
that our moral Notions 1 

N av 
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oe differ'd from what they are 
on the preſent Footing; for ſee- 
is the Evidences of Deſign, Or- 
er and Harmony are obvious to 
a; ſeeing the Marks of Wiſdom, 
 Wooodneſs, Power and Perfection 
at meet us every where, lead 
lis to regard thoſe Excellencies 
ss eſſential and inherent in the u- 


eriſtent Cauſe, who as he is ſelf- 
xiſtent, cannot poſſibly be be- 
holden either for his Being, 'or 
for any of its Excellencies, to any 
other; it follows, that no contra- 
y Structure of our particular 


have been ſo fairly conſiſtent with 
divine Perfection, or indeed have 
evidenced Wiſdom, Goodneſs or 


contrary Conſtitution of particu- 
ar and univerſal Nature can be 
o more properly ſuppoſed, than 
t can be diſtinctly imagined ; nor 
8 could 


Myerſal Creator, the firſt and ſelf- 


Nature, or of the univerſal, would 


Order at all: Therefore ſuch a 


* 
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could the Scheme of Virtue pof. 
ſibly have been made the Reverſe 
of what it is at preſent. - 


As for any inconſiderable Va. 
riations from the common Coutrſe 
of Things, they can have little In. 
fluence in diſturbing Practice, or al. 
tering the Nature and Force of Ob- 
ligation. While the general Laws n 
that bave been eſtabliſhed, conti. & 
nue in Force, and preſerve their {+ 
Authority inviolate, no Accident, iſ fe 
no Circumſtance can be imagined t 
of ſufficient Power to ſuſpend ot 
their Energy, or ſuperſede the; 
Regard that is due to them. N on 
Exception can be ſuppoſed ſufi-Wf di. 
cient to overturn. any partzcularli n 
Rule or Law, however it mai m 
prevent its having Effect, in the 
rticular Caſe where it happens; 

ut with regard to the generd 
Laws of Morals and of uni ver ſi 
Harmony, it may perhaps be af 
= j 
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ly majatain'd, that no real Exce- 
ption ever happens at all. Theſe 


general Laws indeed, in order to 
their actual and conſtant Opera- 
tion, require that certain other 
Appointments and a Variety of 
Circumſtances ſhall alſo take place; 
bat no Change, no Exception 
with reſpect to thoſe Appoint- 
ments and Circumſtances, can af- 
fect the Nature, or leſſen the Au- 
thority of the general Laws them- 
ſelyes. For Inſtance, in order to 
the regular Operation of the Laws 
of Harmony in the Univerſe, it 
is requiſite that there be exiſting 
on the Face of the Earth, many 
different Provinces and Nations, 
many different Species of Ani- 
mals, and many Planets, that are 
perhaps like our own, peopled 
with reaſonable Inhabitants ; but 
it will not follow, that becauſe a 
dard Seaſon has extinguiſhed a 
hole Species of Animals, or an 

| U Earth- 


* 
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Earthquake has ſunk a whole Pro- 
vince with its Inhabitants, or be- 
cauſe Mercury or Saturn has fal- 
len to Ruin, that the Laws of 
Harmony are therefore in any de. 
ree weakened or counteracted: 
Jn the contrary, ſuch Accidents 
may be not only conſiſtent with 
theſe Laws, but highly conducive 
to their Deſign, or even Conſe. 
uences of them. In like manner, 
in order to the actual Operation 
of the Laws of Morals in particu- 
lar Men, it is requiſite that there 
be certain Senſes and Appetites, 
which in the preſent State it is 
the Task of Virtue to regulate; 
alſo that there be certain outward 
Circumſtances, and Relations, as 
of Brothers, Husbands, Sc. Now 
while the Capacity of perceiving 
the Force of theſe Laws, that is, 
while a moral Senſe and Conſci- 
ence remains in all Men (which 
is certainly true, howeyer they 
may 
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may be uncultivated and obſcu- 
red in ſome: Characters) a Man's 
having one, more or fewer of theſe 
inferior Senſes than commonly 
happens, 1s by no means incon- 
filtent with the eſſential moral 
Structure of his Nature, and by 
no means leſſens the Authority of 
theſe Laws over him. The ſame 
Thing is to be ſaid with reſpect 
to Caſes where certain Relations 
may be wanting. All that can be 
faid in effect, with regard to ſuch 


Caſes, is, that they my ſuper- 
0 


ſede particular Rules: For Ex- 
woe: a blind, Man has not the 
leaſt Occaſion (whatever other 
Men may have) to make a Cove- 
nant with his Eyes, leſt they en- 
inare him; ſo too a Virgin can- 


not, like other Women, be ſup- 


poſed under any immediate mo- 

ral Obligation, in reference to her 

Children. | 
Ty, Uz Tas 
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Tas preſent Conſtitution of our 
Nature, and the preſent Conſtitu- 
tion of the Univerſe, or ſuch as 


might be ſimilar to them in all 


Points eſſential, alone could de- 
ſerve the Approbation, and en- 

age the Preference of a Being in- 
fultehy wiſe and good: No oppo- 
ſite or different Conſtitution could 
have correſponded with thoſe Ex- 
cellencies that are eſſentially inhe- 
rent in the divine Nature. 80 
far therefore are the virtuous Ob- 
ligations from being founded in 
mere arbitrary Will and Pleaſure, 
<« that they are founded in the 
« Deity's eſſential and inſeparable 
« perfections. Some Philoſo- 
phers repreſent Virtue as conſiſting 
in, or as reſolving into © Agree- 


& ableneſs to the eternal Fitneſs of 


„ Things; to the eternal and im- 
« mutable Relations of Things, 
te or to the eternal Reaſon of 

5 4 “Things: 
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Things: A Repreſentation 
unexceptionably juſt, in the View 
of Virtue's being intirely agree- 
able to thoſe Conſtitutions which 
the ſupreme Mind, by an inward 
Neceſlity ariſing from his infinite- 

ly perfect Nature, was determined 
to reliſh and approve, in prefe- 
rence to all others. And as the 
preſent Conſtitution of Things, 
whether appearing in the Univerſe 
itſelf at large, or in the Structure 
of particular Agents, may well be 
regarded as the Type or Signature 
of the divine Ideas; as the Type 
muſt be ſuppoſed to correſpond 
to the Archetype, and to repre- 
ſent in a genuine Manner the o- 
figinal Idea or Ideas, which were 
eternally in the divine Mind ;. ſo 
the Rules of Virtue, according to 
the View we have given of their 
* with the Conſtitution 
of Things, and to thoſe eternal 
divine Ideas, may be ſaid to agree 
$ „„ | or 
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or coincide with the Rules of e- 


_ ternal Reaſon, or with the eter- 


nal Relations and Fitneſſes of 


Ir requires Penetration and De- 
licacy to carry a Point juſt as far 
as it ſnould go, and no further. 
The Doctrine of the Fitneſſes and 
Relations of Things ſeems to be 
overſtretched by ſome, and ren- 
dered obſcure and perplexed ; for 
they ſpeak of abſtract Fitneſſes or 
Relations: Now, it is. far from 
being eaſy to apprehend what is 
to be underſtood. by Fitneſſes and 
Relations, abſtract from and an- 
tecedent to any Conſtitutions, or 
the Idea of any in the. divine 
Mind, or abſtract from and an- 
tecedent to the very Suppoſition 
of a firſt Principle of Deſign, the 
Original of Order and Happineſs. 
The Appearance of disjoining 
the Fitneſſes and Relations of 
* Things 


8 
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Things from the eſſential and 20 
ternal Perfections of Gon, clogs. 
this Scheme with great Difficul- 


ry juſtly on this Account) ſtrong 
Prejudices againſt it in the Minds 
of many. For the Fitneſſes and 
Relations of Things cannot well 
be conceived in any other Shape, 
than as implying either ſome Con- 
ſtitution actually taking place, or 
the Archetype of ſuch a Conſtitu- 
tion in the divine Mind, his De- 
ſigns in reference to it, and his 
original Ideas and Perfections, from 
1 which alone (as being antecedent 
co every thing elſe) theſe Deſigns 
r could have been ſuggeſted ; and 
e therefore, to place Virtue in Fit- 
neſſes and Relations, abſtract from 
and anteceent to all theſe, muſt 
appear. to be a reſting of it on a 
very obſcure or unknown Foun- 
dation; perhaps on Words and 


ot 


= 


ties, and has created (perhaps ve- 
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Terms, rather than on any Thing 
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of which we can have a clear and 
determinate Idea. It is plain, that 
as ſoon as any Conſtitutions or 
Syſtems come to exiſt, mutual 
Relations among their Parts muſt 
be ſuppoſed to ariſe. Neither can 
it' be doubted, that in the Scheme 
of Being, great Varieties and Dif- 
ferences muſt be obſerved to take 
place; a Superiority of Perfection 
in ſome Beings above others, or a 
Scale of Aſcent from a Stone, for 
Inſtance, to a Cockle, from thence 
to a Dog, from thence to a Man, 
and upwards to an Angel. The 
Deity being of abſolute Excel- 
lence, and tranſcending all Com- 
riſon, poſſeſſes the Station of 
Supremacy, and ſtands for ever at 
the Head of the Whole: Where- 
as the Degrees of Perfection in 
created Minds are only in pro- 
133 to their Reſemblance of 
him, the Original from whom 
they are derived, and are oy 
IND | ore 
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fore no more than comparative in 
one Mind, with regard to any o- 
ther. It will likewiſe be owned, 
that Pleaſure is more it, that is 
to ſay, more agreeable to any ſen- 
ible Nature than Pain, or that it 
s naturally good to ſuch a Being: 
ud that any Source of Pleaſure. 
co Beings of a certain Conſtitu- 
Jon, may give no manner of 
, Heaſure to clogs of a Conſtitu- 
ion that is different; and as a 
e Perfection of any Kind may well 
Je underſtood to be a Foundation 
„Jof Happineſs, it will follow, that 
1. Jay Being which has more and 
greater Perfections than others, is 
of Na proportion capable of greater 
Happineſs than they. There- 
e. pre Fitneſſes and Relations can- 
in Net be real Entities, eternally | 
exiſting of themſelves, or antece- 
lent to the Will of Gop, and in- 
dependent of his inſeparable Ex- 
fellencies, but rather conſequent 


upon 


a 
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upon the original Intentions of his 
Goodneſs, and the Determinati. Wl; 
ons of bis moſt perfect Will. 
Thus, with regard to the Fitneſs 
of Pleaſure to a ſenſible Being, it M, 
may indeed be ſaid to be as eter- i { 
nal as the Idea of ſuch a Being in MW, 
the divine Mind, or as the De. d 
ſigns of the divine Will to bring 
it into Exiſtence ; but it is fo fat B 
from being a Fitneſs antecedent 
to and independent of the divine 
Mind, that, in the Order of Na. 
ture, it is ſubſequent to the Deter. 
mination of the divine Mind to 
ve ſuch a Being a Place in his 
reation: For could it be ſuppc 
fed of any ſenſible Being, that it 
never actually exiſted any where 
in the Compaſs of Nature, or that 
the Idea of it was never preſent 
in the divine Mind, or that the 
-Goodneſs and Perfection of th: 
Deity had never determin'd it: 
Exiſtence ; where in this on 
| f 
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had been the Fitne, of ſenſible 
Pleaſure to it, and for what Part 
of the Creation would it have 
been it? So, that on the whole, 
it may appear that there can be 
no Ground for ſuppoſing Fitneſ- 
ſes and Relations. abſtract from, 
antecedent to, or independent of 
the perfect Nature and Will of the 
original and eternal Principle of 
being and Deſign. 


Ox the other Hand, if ſuch 
Abſtractions be avoided in this 
veheme of moral Fitneſſes,” it may 
afely be admitted as true in it- 
ſelf, and at the fame time abun- - 
dantly agreeable to the moral 
Views repreſented above. And 
If (as we have endeavoured to 
make evident) the divine Nature - 
the Foundation, the ultimate 


J 'oundation of the Rules of Har- 


nony and Virtue, we may be ſa- 


oed that theſe Rules may juſt- 


ae 


| 
be 
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ly, and with great Propriety, be 


* 


called immutable and eternal; and 


that they are abſolutely and per- 


petually binding upon us. 


_ *® ?Parsx Conſiderations ſerve fur. 


ther to aſcertain the Requiſites and 
Conditions of true Virtue, and qua- 
lify us for eſtimating the Value of 
Actions. It may have been ſuffici- 
ently underſtood from the forego- 
ing Paſſages, that Actions material- 
ly good, or ſuch as Love of Virtue 
itſelf might preſcribe, when dicta- 
ted by Malevolence, (if that can be 
imagin'd,) or by Caprice and W him, 
or by any other Motive than a re- 
gard to Virtue itfelf, can have no 
real Worth, no moral Goodneſs 


min them, nor add any Value to the 
Character; for Virtue ever implies 


Goodneſs of Deſign. It has alſo 


been repreſented, that Goodne/s of 


Deſign, or a well-meaning Inten- 
tion, is not the Whole of what 1s 
bs requiſite 
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tequiſite to true Virtue; , ſeeing. 
tight Opinions muſt alſo be form- 
ehh bind juſt Views of the Har- 
mony of the Univerſe taken a- 
long. This leads us to ſubjoin 
farther, agreeably to the Article 
immediately preceeding, that Vir- 
tue cannot be perfectly genuine 
or compleat, when it only implies 
an abſtract Regard to certain Re- 
lations and independent Fitneſſes, 
or to Beauty and Harmony, apart 
from the divine Appointments and 
Conſtitutions univerſal and parti- 
cular, whence thoſe Fitneſſes and 
that Harmony ariſe. True and. 
genuine Virtue ſuppoſes Regards 
more ſublime and aſpiring, Iook- . 
Ing ever upwards through Nature, 
to Nature's Gop, and terminating 
imally on that great Object, who. 
(ike the Capital Figure in ſome 
maſterly Production) ſtands at the 
Head of the Univerſe, communica- 
ting to each of its Parts their u hole 

EY.” X Signi- 
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Significance, Vigour and Worth, 
from whom every Thing fair and 
amiable derives its Beauty, every 
Thing powerful its Energy, from 


whom, in a Word, every Thing 


that lives derives its Being. There- 
fore any intelligent Being, that is 
not. erg conſcious of Senti- 
ments of Eſteem and Love to 
this ſupreme Parent and Benefa- 
ctor of the Univerſe, and of an 
habitually prevailing Regard to 
the Laws of Benevolence, the 
Rules of Beauty, Order and Har- 
mony, and the Conditions of 
n which he has eſtabli- 
ſhed, and in the View of his ha- 
ving eſtabliſned them, betrays in 
this (to ſay the leaſt of it) the ve- 
ry imperfect and uncultivated State 
of its moral Diſpoſitions and Ha- 
its. 


Our Love of Gow is the ſu- 
preme Exerciſe of our moral _ 
in g 
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We intuitively perceive the Ex- 
cellency and acknowledge the De- 
lightfulneſs of loving him who is 
ſupremely Fair, and ſovereignly 
'Good, all-loving, and- all-lovely, 
the firſt and greateſt, the wiſeſt, 
and beſt of Beings, whoſe Name 
is Love, and Whoſe Nature is 
Goodneſs itfelf. The more we at- 
tend to this great Object, the more 
we dwell on the Contemplation 
of his ſublime and amiable Excel- 
lencies, in proportion muſt wefeel 
à Conſciouſneſs ever growing of 
our Obligation to love, to revere 
and obey him; of an Obligation fo 
far from being in the leaſt Degree 
cumberſome, or felt with Relu- 
ctance, that it ſweetly e 
on, and totally captivates our Souls; 


the more our Senſe of it prevails, 
and our Compliance with it be- 
comes habitual, the more does it 
releaſe and diſenthral us from the 
Tyranny of irregular Paſſions. It 

. is 
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is in, SubjeRion to this, that the 
true Liberty of the Soul conſiſts; 
it is this alone, that can fully re- 
cover the Tranquillity of the Soul, 
that can effectually reſtore the Go- 
vernment of Reaſon, and re-in- 
Nate: Conſcience in its Place of 
Supremacy: For this, in effect, is 
to be under the Influence of the 
moſt perfect Reaſon in the Uni- 
verſe. No wonder then, that it 
is to be regarded as a Law of pri- 
mary Obligation, and that our 
Conſcience cannot help appro- 
ving our Conformity to it, as the 


worthieſt and moſt honourable Ex 


.erciſe of our reaſonable Nature. 
Independent of this every moral 
Exerciſe. and Office we can per- 
form is deficient and ſpiritleſs, be- 
ing, as it were, deſtitute of the true 
Spirit of Virtue. 


Nor only does the moral Senſe 
perceive this Obligation, but Rea- 
71 ſon 
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ſon may be ſaid further to ac- 
knowledge and confirm it. This 
Faculty, on attending to the Na- 
ture and Relations of Things, and 
the eſtabliſhed Connexion of Cau- 
ſes and their Conſequences, diſco- 
yers it to be indiſpenſably requi- 
ſite to our Happineſs, - that we 
love the Deity, that we. regard 
his Will, and conform to the De- 
ſigns he appears to be carrying 
on in the Univerſe. Thus we per- 
ceive, that we are under all ima- 
ginable Obligations to love and 
regard him, who is the Parent of 
Being, and Author of Order and 
Happineſs, who determined the 
Courſe of Nature to be upon the 
Side of Benevolence and virtuous 
Affection; and endued us with that 
moral Senſe, which diſcerns the 
native Worth of Virtue and Ge- 
neroſity, and gives an high Reliſh 
of Pleaſure to every Action of the 
Kind; and ſo made us capable to 

„ 1 
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feaſt on moral Enjoyments, which 
are of all others, the moſt exqui- 
ſite and ſublime ;' in a Word, with- 
out whom noObligation could take 
Place, nor Acceſs could be had to 
Happineſs or Good of any Kind. 


We do not indeed always trace 


Propoſitions totheir firſt Principles, 
but often ſtop ſhort at certain Re- 
ſting- places, and take up with the 
Subſtitutes of Principles for Prin- 
ciples themſelves. Thus, on due 
Attention, it appears, that we do 
ſtop ſhort in this Manner, when, 
in undertaking to diſcover and aſ- 
ſign the true Principle of Virtue, 
we reſt in the Nature and Rela- 
tions of Things, without procee- 
ding forward, and taking into 
Conſideration the Perfection and 
Goodneſs of that ſovereign Mind, 

to whom Nature and Relation 
oe their Exiſtence ; or when we 
only regard the Nature of * 

| | an 


and reſolve his moral Obligations 


into the Power of Conſcience as 
their ultimate Principle, without 


carrying our Views forward to 
that kind and benevolent Being, 
who brought him into Life, and 
beſtowed the Power of Conſcience 
upon him. But, if inftead of in. 
uiring by halves, we proceed in 
1 Reſearch, as far as it ought to 
go, and look beyond the Subſti- 
tutes for the Principles themſelves, 
it will appear, that a full and com- 
prehenſive Scheme of Virtue, of 
its Origin, Foundation and Ob- 
lgations, ſuppoſes the Conſide- 
tation of the original Goodneſs 
and Perfection of Gon. 


not only that the Virtue of any 
moral Agent is always in propor- 
tion to the Sentiments of Regard 
and Love he feels for the Deity, 
or the Spirit of Religion and Pie- 
. N 
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Tuus we may be ſenſible, 
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ty which attends it; but alſo that 
the Obligations to the Practice of 
Virtue all run up and reſolve them. 
ſelves into the divine Authority, as 
cheix᷑ ultimate Source.“ Thus there 
is one univerſal Law, prowndte 
from the Perfection, and eſtabliſh 
by the Will of Gop, in which all 
other Laws are comprehended; 
and therefore to obey thoſe inferi- 
or Laws, any otherwiſe than as 
Parts of that ſupreme Law, (Part, 
which of themſelves could never 
have exerted any Authority, of 
even have exiſted at all) cannot 
be truly virtuous Obedience; to 
acknowledge no higher Autho- 
45. ity 

* Sed & omnes gentes, & omni tempore 
ana Lex, & ſempiterna 2 immortalis con- 
#mebit ; nnuſque erit communis quaſi mag!» 
fer imperator omnium, Deus ille, legis 
bujus inventor, diſceptator, lator, cui qui not 
Parebit, ipſe ſe fugiet, ac naturam hominis 
prrhabitar, atque hoc ſo Inet maximui 
pat, etiamſi cetera ſupp cia quæ putantur 
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rity or Obligation to Virtue, than 
what ariſes from the Conſtitution 
of our own Nature, from Con- 
ſcience and the immediate moral 
Feelings of our own Minds, or 
even from the harmonious Cor- 
reſpondence of the univerſal Con- 
ſtitution with our own, is to leave 
out the vital Principle of the 
whole, and to reſt Virtue on a 
dead Foundation inſtead of a li- 
ving one. This is to ſet up the 
copied or borrowed Excellencies 
of created Things, in place of the 
ſupreme and ſelf-exiſtent Origi- 
tal; which, in effect, in any mo- 
nl Scheme is a Piece of Abſurdi- 
ty as great, as it would be in A. 
Irovomy to maintain, that the 
Moon and other Planets ſhine by 
heir own native Light. Any Vir- 


nle from ſuch partial and narrow 

Views, muſt be cold, ſpiritleſs and 

nactive at the beſt, and n « 
| thole. 


ue that can be ſuppoſed to a- 
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250 An Eſay on Part W. 
thoſe noble Improvements which it 
is capable of reaching by the Force 
of Religion. 


P; 
ve 


Tus © to follow Nature,” Or, 
* to follow our own proper Na. 
« ture,“ Or, to do ſo in concert 
ec with univerſal Nature, are note 
more equivalent among them 
ſelves, than they are to © follow 
ing the Gos of Nature.“ Aud! 
as the Perfection of Virtue, ſo th 
Perfection of Happineſs, conſii 
only in complying with his De 
ſigns, and imitating his perfet 
Example to the utmoſt of on 
Power. 


- Tas Amount of the foregoin 
Obſervations comes in effect ti 
this; that Virtue depends on th 
right Order and Conſtitution 
natural Affections; and not only 
the right Conſtitution of our ov 
Nature, but on that of the Un 
4 „ 
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jerſe, on due Regards to it, and to 
is ſupreme Head ; that, ina Word, 
Virtue aſcends in a gradual Man- 
ner. from the Regards. it feels to- 

Wards the inferior limited Con- 

litutions, to thoſe that are due to 

that great W hole which involves 
ind comprehends them all; and 
that it terminates at laſt, (as in the 
at Link of a Chain) in him who 

b the Author and Architect of u- 

wyerſal Nature, himſelf infinitely 

erfect, without whom Nature is 
but a Name, Relation a Chimera, 
nd Exiſtence itſelf an Impoſſibi- 

_— - | 

Uron the whole therefore it may 

appear, that Nature, or (to ſpeak. 

nore properly) the Author of 
ature, has liberally provided us. 

th thoſe Qualifications that are 

teceſſary for the Knowledge and 

ractice of Virtue : Not only are 

je furniſhed with ſtrong Affecti- 

ns of Kindneſs, to ſerve for the _ 

more 
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more immediate Springs of virtu- 


,ous Actions, but with a reflex 
Senſe, determining us to approve 
with Pleaſure every Appearance 
of kind Affection, Generoſity, 
Gratitude, Integrity, and other 
moral Species; and all this, not 
in conſequence of any previous 
- Reaſoning, but by a Sort of inſtin- 
Ctive Power, acting as rapidly and 
- inſtantaneouſly, as that which urges 
us to conſult our perſonal Safety 
on ſudden Emergencies of Dan- 
ger. This Senſe perceives the 
| ales and feels the Force of 
the moral Obligations in their ful- 
_ left Extent ; not only as what re- 
quire us to regulate in a proper 
Manner our own Conſtitution, to 
conſult the true Happineſs of nr 
Fellow-men, and to act in every 
Thing ſuitably to the general Con- 
ſtitution of the Univerſe ; but'as 
further requiring us to cultivate 
in our Minds Sentiments of. Piety 
| [0 
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to the Deity, and Habits of Com- 
pliance with his Will, and to a- 
nimate our Performance of every 
moral Action by the moſt expli- 
cite References towards him in 
our Power to form, and by 
the livelieſt Regards of Love of 
his Goodneſs, and Reverence of 


his Authority, in the View of his 


being the bountiful Father and ſo- 
vereign Law-giver of the moral 
World. 


Bur the Matter is not to reſt. 


here, nor Virtue to be confider'd 
as the Object of a Sex/e ſo intire- 
ly, as to exclude it from bein 


likewiſe an Object of the Under- 


fanding. By no Means; for our 
Nature being once excited by In- 
ſtints, and by Images of Good act- 
Ing upon us by their Intervention, 
Reaſon is of Courſe awaken'd, and 
engaged to make proper Obſer- 
vations upon them, on their Re- 


lations, 
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254 An Eſſay ow Part IV. 
lations, and Subordinations, t 
diſcqver that Conſtitution” into 
which they ought. to be reduced, 
the beneficial Tendency of ſuch a 
Conſtitution, and the Correſpon- 
dence it 1 to bear to that of 
the Univerſe. It is the ſame Fa- 
culty which further argues and in- 
fers, that the Model, Archetype and 
original Reaſon of theſe Conſtitu- 
tions, and of the Relations and 

Fitneſſes conſequent upon them, is 
the inherent Goodneſs and abſo- 

laute Perfection of the ſupreme 


_ *Reagon likewiſe further diſco- 
vers, that in conſequence of the 
_ eſtabliſhed Connexion of Things, 
we cannot enjoy private Happi- 
neſs, unleſs we conform our Be- 
haviour to thoſe Conſtitutions 
which have a beneficial Tenden- 
cy to the Good of the Whole, 

Which correſpond to the wr 
BOY, 7 | ea 


Part IV. Virtus, &. 55 
Idea and Plan, and are ſignificant 
of his gracious Intentions. Thus, 
our Knowledge of Virtue and of 
courſe our Regard to it, Foun) 
upon a rational Perception of the 
Connexion between publick Good 


and private Happineſs, and of the 


Agreement of Virtue to the Re- 
tions of Things as exiſting in 
Nature, and eſtabliſhed in the ori- 
ginal Plan at Creation, in a Form 
correſponding with the original or 
archetypal Ideas ofthe divine Mind. 
Hence Virtue may be conſidered 
as 4 Species of Truth, and our Aſ- 
ſent unto it, as ſimilar to the Aſ- 
ſent. we give to any ſpeculative 
1 which it is allowed on 
all Hands, ariſes from a Perception 
of the Agreement of Ideas. Thus, 
What a Senſe or Inſtinct inclines 
II to chuſe as good and worthy, 
e, the Underſtanding aſſents to, as 
e expedient Om”: In which 
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256 A Eſuy on Part IV. 
View, the inſfinckive and rational 
Schemes do not interfere as Op- 
poſites, but as Parts of one Scheme 
do ſympathize and harmoniouſly 
accede to the Support and Eſta- 
. bliſhment of the venerable Laws 


{ 


Tux joint Relation of the. rati- 
onal and inſtinctive Schemes, and 
their mutual Subſerviency to the 
Cauſe of Virtue, as Parts of one 
more perfect moral Scheme, may 
be further illuſtrated by what fol- 


Fon the Suitableneſs of Vit- 
tue to the general Conſtitution, 
to the ſupreme Standard of Ex- 
cellence, and to the Deſigus cat- 
rying on, as far as we can obſer ve 
4 we learn that it is really 
founded in Nature. In this Point 
of View, Virtue is an Object of 
the Underſtanding. For ſince it 
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is-by.this, Faculty that we diſco- 
yer: the Relation we ſtand in to 


the univerſal Syſtem, and to th 
upreme Principle of Order an 


I ' 


Beauty, Order, Harmony a 


Jappineſs are predominant in the 
preſent Syſtem, from obſerving as 
far as our View extends, that 
Things are eſtabliſned and ; ary 
ranged, ſo. as to co- operate he- 
fince we cannot forbear thinking 
that the moſt. reaſonable, if nat 
the only reaſonable Account that 
ean be given of this Eſtabliſh- 


ment is the Benevolence or Gd- 


neſs of the Deity; it ſeems; natu- 
ral to conclude, that the under- 
landing Faculty muſt approve 


and acquieſce in that Syſtem of 


moral ffices, which | it -diſeo- 
vers regularly tending. to publick 
Good, rallying with the Conſti- 
tution of univerſal Nature, and 


ſign ; ſince by this we learn that 
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258 A De Patt IV. 
co- inciding with the Intentions of 
its ſovereign Author, while it is 
our particular Nature and Good; 
I fay, it ſeems natural to conclude, 
that the rational Faculty muſt ap- 
prove - Virtue, or the Syſtem of 
moral Affections, Habits and Offi- 
ces, as fit, as proper for us to ob- 
ſerve. As the ſame Faculty diſco- 
Vers it to be the Intention of the 
Bs that we concur with his 
Operations for the general Good, 
as an indiſpenſable Condition of 
attaining our own trueſt and great. 
"eſt Advantages, it hence 1nfers 

our Obligation to Virtue, or to 
"regulate our Minds into a Syſtem 

of virtuous Habits, fit to produce 

2 Train of correſponding Offices: 

And as this Obligation ariſes from 

the Eſtabliſhment. of Nature, or 

: from that Connexion of Conle- 


| ences which is eſtabliſhed by 
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the ſixed Laws of Nature, it 
may be called a natural Obli- 
gat ion . And ſince he who has 
boar 7 ifs ; eſta- 
Heer 


ne been n 
ln theſe Articles, and indeed through the 
whole of this Eſſay, the Terms moral Senſe 
and Comſcience are indifcriminately uſed, as 14 
being equivalent in their Signification.. But 1 41 
was it allowed us to propoſe a Diſtinction, if 
(which in a former Paſſage we had in our 
Eye, but which we waved at that Time, as 
what might ſeem too nice and ſubtile for the 
Oecaſion, and to be a needleſs Deviation fro 
the received promiſcuons Uſe of the Terms 
perhaps it might ſerve to ſet this Matter in a 
Light ſomewhat clearer, and to bring the Par- 
ties in this Debate nearer an Accommaodati- 
on. The Diſtinction meant is as follows : 
Nori Senſe perceives the native Worth of 
Affections and Actions, and approves them 
6 morally right and good in themſelves. 
Conſcience is a Principle more general and 
complex, and differs from moral Sexſe no 
atherwiſe than as it takes in ſomething more. 
To underſtand this, we need only apply, what 
is here ſaid ot the Difference between xatzral 
and moral Obligation. Natural Obligation is 
what -ariſes from the Congruity of particular 
Conſtitutions. with. the univerſal and with the 
divine Will, and from the Tendency of mo- "hh 
ml Operations to general and private Goods. h 1 | 
1 this | | 


W a” d " WF ao. MT ee EEg WW 6 nd 
nee 
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%% A Eyayon butt ly 
" eſtabliſhed the Courſe of Na. 


ture and the Connexion of 'Cons 
#1" 611 2:1 45 >. ſequences 


g : d * 


this is perceived by Reaſon. Moral Obliga- 
tom is What ariſes from the immediate Per. 
ception of the native Worth of Virtue; of the 
native Worth and Beauty of conforming. to 
the Genius of the Syttems univerſal and par- 
; ticular;' and to the perfect Will of their Au- 
-thor, who is the Source of Worth and Beay- 
125 this is perceived by the moral Senſt. 
No this laſt Faculty (it is preſumed) never 
t any Time perceives the intrinſick Worth of 
Any ſach virtuous Affection or Action, nor 
acknowledges its moral Obligation, without 
the Faculty of Reaſon at the ſame Time and 
Along with it, obſerving with more or leſß 
Attention, the Congruity of that Affection or 
"AQion' to the Genius and Good of the $y- 
ems, and of Conſequence 3 
acknowledging its natural Obligation. 
"theſe two Obligations being found perhaps 
always to coincide more or leſs in the ſame 
Od ject of Approbation, may inſenſibly lead 
Men to attend to them as one, as making up 
"one r between them both. Thus 
. 1 — of moral Senſe and 2 
_ may be ſuppoſed to unite together and coin 
=eide"in their Application, or inſenfibiy jon 
min one common Attention, as the Objects oi 
- that Attention are found ſo regularly to gc 
ade. | together 
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ſequences is the only; Fountain 91 
Good, and alone can beſtow Hap- 


:#© 6s 18 
| 99119 bt; Pine 8 


together. Now the complex Power which 
is produced: by the lition, ſeems to an- 
ſwer to what we call Conſcience. Fot Con- 

ſcience-(if we examine it narrowly) We May 
be ſenſible perhaps, at one and the ſame 
time approves an Action as worthy, as beau“ 
tiful, and - approves it as fit, as agreeable to 
the Truth of Things: So too it condemns an 
Action as deformed and baſe, and at the ſame 
time as unfit, as unnatural, and contrary to 
the Truth of Manners. Thus as there ſeems 
o be a Coalition of - theſe Powers in the 
Mind, it may appear reaſonable. that there 
ſhould be alſo a Coalition between the Par- 
ties who reſpectively eſpouſe them, as being 
the one excluſive of the other in this Que- 
lion. Allowing theſe, Things, how much 
were it to be wiſhed, that the common Ulſe 
ofthe Terms moral Senſe and Reaſox were 
tereafter; in this Subject intircly laid aſide; 
and inſtead of ſaying that moral Senſe ap- 
eve, or Reaſon approves, to ſay. that borb 
of them together in one united complex Form, 
or, which is the ſame Thing, that Conſcience 
n the Power by which we approve. .- ..... 


8.828 = 22 rere 


join There is one particular Application indeed 
sal of the Term Keaſon in Morals, wherein its 
e ſeparate Uſe would be well retain'd; in re- 
nel, OE | _ 


26 An Eſuy on part W. 
pineſs on Man equal to his Ca- 
pacity, and commenſurate to his 
* Duration, 


ſpect that (as has been at large illuſtrated) 
Where the Views of the Underſtanding con- 
cerning the State of the Conſtitutions and 
their Tendencies, are falſe, or unduly par- 
tial; this confounds and disfigures the Im- 
pte ſſion both of natural and moral Obliga- 
tion, or, in one Word, perverts the Cot 
ſcience, and therefore Reaſon is ever to be 
exerciſed in correQing and 5 ſuch 
Views. But this Operation of Neaſon, in 
making further Enquiries into the State of the 
moral World, is not to be confounded with 
that by which it joins Iſſue with the moral 
Senſe, in making up the complex Faculty of 
, Conſcience ; for by the firſt, it only lays vp 
a Store ot juſt Notions and right Knowledge, 
to ſerve to give Light aft-rwards, and quali, 

fy us to determine from time to time, in whit 

1 and Meafures of Conduct, 
© Virtue, Duty and Obligation ly; but bythe 
ſecemd, it applies the Views and Knowledge 
10 | wie by the firſt, for aſcertaining thoſ 
Actions and Meaſures as Occaſions offer, 
and for determining their natural Obligatt 
ent; in which however, as was ſaid, it aQs 
in fach full Concert and keeps ſuch exad 
Time with the moral Senſe, that both Species 
of Obligation, in Conſequence of the Cor- 
28 teſpondence 


—— — hand 
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Duration, it follows that this Ob- 
lpation is diſcoyerable by N 
* Reamonn to 


reſpondence of the Things themſclves, and 
the'Rapidiry of the complex Operation of the 
two Faculties, are conſidered as one; and 
hence Tome regarding this complex Opeta- 
tot only on one Side, or in one Phaſis, a- 
ſerie it all to Reaſex, while others viewing 
it as intirely on the other, place it wholly to 
the Account of an Ixſtinct. But if theſe Con- 
tenders would only pleaſe to ſhift their Sta- 
tions a Tittle, and take the Pains to try if the 
Odject does not ſeem to vary ſomewhat its 
Appearance from another Point of View, 
= might in the End, perchance, be convin- 
ed that the Object is in Reality equally fa- 
yourable to them both, equally friendly to 
each of their Schemes, and that of Conſe- 
quence there I ſeem to be an Improprie- 
ty unworthy ſuch Philoſophers, in their re- 
maining at Variance, or in mutual Oppoſition 
It this 'Queſtion. Rt dry 
The not diſtinguiſhing between that Ope- 
Non of Reaſon which accompanies the 
Perceptions. of moral Senſe, eg — a= 
long With it the complex Power o | 
ſence, and that which ought to go before, 
I» difcovering the Harmony of the Syſt-ms, 
has” perhaps been a chief Reaſon of the 
wrangling here: Thoſe of one Side, who 


on- 
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e not. a natural, but abſo- 
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4 — of this twofold Operation of l 
Ion, not to underſtand well What is 

dy the other Party of the Power of Reafo » 
© pprove, as they only regard Reaſon to be of 
Die in Morals, for making Enquiry into and 

ſetting fairly before the Mind the pope Mate- 
,.. Fials for Judgment; which is the Operation 
** Reaſon that is different from Conſcience. 
We may ſabjoin, that allowing the Ope- 
ration of Reaſon in Morals to be twofold, as 
xe repreſented, it may ſerve in ſome mes- 
Lure to remove an Odjection at is frequent - 
J and ſtrongly urged againſt the isa 
Jebeme by thoſe who embrace the inſtindive. 
l I they, The Deductions of, Ree dn mult 
gradually made, and require a 122 

Degree of Time; "whereas the Af pprobati- 

06" ons Find Decifions of moral Seuſe or Cur- 


* ones. are ſudden and inſtautaf gedus, 2 


oY 


o {3 


Dopt the leaſt Conſciguſhels of a prom Jus 
"Deliberation or Computation. Now, 
ogh it be. very true, that the ratio of 


el an, which is applied for making 24 
veries of the real State of the moral W 

the "Connexions and Tendencies £4 0 
Fa is gradual, and proceeds 5 ach 


2 - 
L 


eech Steps; it does not follow that i hs 
other 
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SnouLD it be objected, that if 
the Deſire of Good were out of 
the Queſtion, the regular Order 
of Nature, the Connexions. o 
Conſequences and the Tenden- 
cies of Things could have no ſen- 
ſible Influence in eſtabliſhing. the 


other Operation, which is joĩn'd with that of 

the moral Senſe in the complex Faculty of 
Conſcience, is alſo gradual. and ſucceſſive. 

For in this laſt, Reaſon. does no more than 
obſerye and acquieſce in the Agreement or Co» 
' Incidence. of any good Affection, weak, Jag 
or. Action, that may occur in one's own Be- 

haviour, or in that of others, with the Views 
aud Concluſions it is ſuppoſed to have alrea» 
dy ſettled by its former Operation, 'concern- 
"ing the moral Conſtitution and Tendencies 
;Things, and the Deſigns of the Deity ; This 
Agreement we may eaſily conceive the Fa- 

.Culty of Reaſon capable of 1 and 
acknowledging in the twiukling of an Eye. 
It is to be adverted, that no other Diſtin- 

Fion is meant here between the Powers of 

moral Senſe and Conſcience, than ſomewhat 
of the ſame Kind with that above repreſented, 
detween the Principle of Se/f-love and the 

5 | Principle 


> = 
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leaſt Obligation: It muſt be ac! 
knowledg'd in reply, that there is 
nolatention here to found Obliga. 
ian of any Sort, on the Perceptions 
of Reaſon, independent of that 
Deſire: "Tis only ſuggeſted: that 
Reaſon may apprehend what we 
have called a natural Obli gat ion ab- 
ſtractly from all moral Feelings. By 
conſidering the Order and Con- 
ſtitutions of Things, and Con- 
nexion of Conſequences, Reaſon 
Wako 364 mecen 


Principle of Self-affeFiov, or a rational cool 
Deffre of perfonal Good; in which laſt, the 
| Faculty of Reaſon was ſuppoſed to co-ope- 
rate habitually along with the former, with 
SelFtove, or the general Motive · inſtinct, fa 
25 — make up one complex Principle along 
n Oo os Sir 
"I ſay, if the Diſtinction above be admitted 
e in this Way, it may poſſibly go 
tome length to make Room for every Thi 
that has been drawn from it bere; and 8 
Conſequence. the Reconciliation propoſed, 
and fo much to be wiſhed, for the Sake 
the Intereſt of moral Philoſophy, may be in a 
fair Train of being brought to a happy Ac- 
, 7 3157 7075577 
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difrovers the natural Obligation 


de 
- 


to virtùudus Actions to be ſo firm- 
y eſtabliſnied in Nature, that even 
on Suppoſition of the moral Senſe 
reliſhing or approving any of thoſe 
Things, which Reafon has appre- 
hended to be really contrary to 
mat Order of Nature, or to the 
Plan of the Deity, to his Appoint- 


ments concerning Good, particu- 


ar and univerſal, and the inſepa- 
table Attachment he has made of 
the former to the latter; we bes 
hoved, in ſuch Caſe, to reckon 


dur moral Senſe to be in ſome 
Degree marr'd and depraved, and 


of courſe, while it remains in a 
State fo deluded or corrupt, to 
de in no fir Condition to direct 


che gener 
Deſire of 


Motive-inſtinct, the 
ood. The Cale here 


ſuppoſed, is what often happens in 
Fact, viz. a miſtaken Conſcience, 
and a falſe inward Reliſh. In which 
Situation our only adviſeable Con- 


Z 2 


duct 
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duct is to have recourſe to the ge- 
neral Syſtem of Nature for a Role, 
whereby to diſcover our Miſtake 
and rectify our inward Reliſh, as 
has been already AAR in o_ 
en Das. ET 


- Hence we are led to der: the 
Authority of Conſcience to be 
only delegated and limited; and 
that, notwithſtanding its more im- 
mediateSuperintendence of the in- 
ferior Inſtincts, and Propenſities of 
the private Syſtem, this is by no 
means fairly warranted or legiti- 
mately ſupported, unleſs when its 
erminations are conſiſtent with 

the Order of univerſal Nature, 
and the Intentions of the Deity. 
Independent of him it can have 
no legal Sanction, no authoritative 
Eſtabliſhment; his Will, his Con: 
ſtitutions and Operations, relative 


big 1 82 ne _ 2 
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Good: are at once its Canon fand 
Confirmation rh 
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»: From the above 


Conſiderations, 
weicomie to learn more explicite. 
ly the friendly Correſpondence 
of the inſtinckive and rativndt 
Schemes. - The indiſpenſable na- 
tural; Obligation to the Syſtem of 
moral Offices which is perceived 
by Reaſon, and the pleaſant Re- 
lin of Approbation of them that 
i; felt and entertain d by the mos - 
ral Senſe, demonſtrate the Frame 
of our Nature to be eſſentially ad : 
apted to the Performance of thoſe 
Offices; and this ſerves,, by way 
ef Deduction, to enlighten and 
confirm the rational Inference of 

their natural Obligation; for ſince 
the: Syſtem of virtuous Othces is 
not. only agreeable to univerſal 
Nature, the general Conititus 
tion for the Production of Happi 
neſs, but is peculiarly adapted to 


270 . 


ditianal Strength. From this way 
of gonſidering our moral Nature, 


and theſe two main Ingredients in 
it, we learn their mutual Subſer- 


vieney, and how the one ſupplies 


the others Defects. Without the 


Inductions of Reaſon, and the 


Foil of laborious Reſearches, the 
moral Senſe intuitively perceives 
the Worth and Excellency of 


kind Affection, and feels a Pleas 
ſure in reflecting on the Exertions 


of Benevolence and Friendſhip; 
1 _ where ſome D_ and 

uiry conce mo- 
a Offices has preceeded there 
5. «ſenſible Pleaſure in the im- 


22 Conſciouſneſs of moral 
Feelings, intirely of another Na- 


ture = what ariſes in the Mind; 
dn the Diſcovery of any ſpecula- 


32 When one a. a 
30: FN e 
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the Frame af our own Nature; this 
news our xatural Obligat ion to 


Virtue with freſh-Luftre and ad- 
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ed Food for ſome Days, Reaſon 
will tell him, Tis neceſſary for 
« preſerving Life that he ſnould 
4 eat; this however would be but 
2 languid Inducement, and but 
careleſly liſten d to, were it not 
that a Senſe implanted in him 
by Nature, gives him a Reliſh and 
Appetite for Food, the Energy 
of trhich is quite of a different 

rt from any Convictions of 
Reaſon, and at the ſame Time 
more immediately effectual. In 
like manner (allowing for the Su- 
periority of the internal to the 
external Senſes) the moral Senſe 
feels a Pleaſure in attending to 
and approving kind Affections, of 
a very different Nature from what 
ariſes on diſcovering any Truth 
by rational Deduction; and which 
alſo” more effectually determines 
the Ohoice, than the cool rational 
View of natural Obligation could 
do without it. It is the — 


Part IV. 
| of to — thet Syſtem of 
virtuous Otfices to be naturally 
_ obligatory, or neceſſary to our 
Happineſs, accordingto — 
ſtitution of Fhings in Nature; 
but the Nl Senſe yields à con- 
ſieious feeling of native Worth 


and Excellence, on the View of 
every Affection, Office or Action 
that ĩs truly virtuous, and fuck 
as affords = molt fenfible — 


fure; it is this Idea, or Feeli 
the Worth and Sweetneſs of 
tue that directly and immediately 
correſponds to the moral —— 
anct it is this which forms another 


Sort of Obligation ro Virtue, _ 
Is: 


genuine and: binding, pr 
vided the Obligation, whiloh Kew 
fon diſcovers, concur with it, and 
—_ it Strength and Confirme- 
I we diſtinguiſn theſe two 
— by different Terms, as the 
former was called natural, for 
. 80 already „ 

ter 


9 


litter may be called moral Obli- 
gat ion, as it more immediately a- 
8 in- 


# 


take different Sides in this Que- 
ſion, but carefully avoid the 
Cenſure of being Dogmatiſts, and 

reflect that perhaps their Schemes 
may not be at bottom ſo directly 
oppoſite as at firſt View maß 
ſeem ; that it is not impoſſible 
that Schemes ſeemingly very dif- 
ferent, may notwithſtanding ' be 
none of them without Foundati- 
on, on the Suppoſition that none 
of them are compleat and inte- 

gral, and no otherwiſe contrary 
to Truth, but in being partial; 
and of Conſequence that each of 

them may have a good Title to 
be taken (at leaſt their moſt capi · 
tal Parts) into one great Plan, and 
each may in its proper Order be 

18388 fetched 


24 An Ew. en 
ferchied in, as to its A. ubſtantial 
Form, ſo as to ſerve for compleat-: 
ing, illuſtrating and... confirming: 
one comprehenſive moral Scheme: 
are W ranging might and 
e Wrang ing mig t _ 
haps de avoided. 58 pn 


In reality it 8 . that 
neither the rational nor the inſtin- 
Rive Scheme are compleatly juſt 
or philoſophical, if conſider- — 
tt by itſelf, and excluſiye of 
other. Setting aſide any Con- 
3 of a moral Senſe, we 
may indeed diſcover by Reaſon, 


that a virtuous Temper and courſe ot 


of Action is preferable to Vice, 
more conducive not only to pu- 
blick Happineſs, but to private, 
and therefore more fit to direct 
the Motive · Inſtinct, the Deſire of 
Good. All rational Minds upon 
due Attention muſt be ſenſible of 
this, and that Virtue is ſo far from 


« \ 
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being an arbitrary Thing, that by. 
the Nature and eflabliſhed Courſe 
of Things it uniformly tends to 
publick* Happineſs, univerſal Or- 
der and the Good of Particulars at 
the ſame time; that further, the 
Correſpondence of virtuous Affe- 
tions and Actions to the Conſti- 
tution and Relations of Things, 
that have been eſtabliſned in ta». 
our of the univerſal Good, plain- 
ly ſignifies the Benevolence of the 
ſupreme Author of hat Conſtitu- 
ion; and of courſe that a virtuous 
Temper” and Conduct is of all 
Things moſt agreeable to the ſove- 
reign Will, and beneficent Intenti- 
ons of the Deity, at the ſame time 
that ĩt is neceſſary to private Good. 
This Preferableneſs of Virtue to 
Vice juſtifies and recommends it, . 
d gives it Weight and Authorit 
rith every underſtanding Mind. 
at When we take into the Ac- 
"count of Man's Nature his Con- 
mow? © fcience 
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WR ene. Fel 
_ ' ſeience. and moral H eclings3) ano- 
8 Idea of Virtue ariſes, an Idea 
' which may be;ſuppoſed to include 
all the Views repreſented. above 
: of the Preferability of Virtue, and 
its Neceſſity according to Nature, 
for our Good; but 71 ep Aiftin- 
Fr Sud in this, that it f-adds 
"the Senſation of moral Worth and 
Excellence, a high Reliſh, of Be. 
nevolence and Goodneſs, à ſenſi: 
1 * Pleaſure in the Exertions of 
Virtuous Affection, and a feeling 
of inward, or what we have 85 
1 moral Obligation. Theſe m 
ral Feelings, and that Rirhority of 
- Conſcience which diſtinguiſhes the 
- Merits of internal Principles as well 
_ as of external Actions, which ma- 
giſterially exerts itſelf, in ap ro- 
ving or condemning, + and. which 
naturally goes on to dene 
a Sentence higher than its own; 
are what no one can well be ſup- 
ole * of, who ee 4 
- caltY:- 
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ae men d to what paſſes within : 
2 Pts moral Obligation is intimately 
and immediately felt, and its Au- 
"thor e arenas in by all, in e- 
very „In 


Inſtance wherein Conſcience 
"approves or condemns. And thus 
it appears, that Conſcience acqui- 
eſces in and approves as worthy 
aid excellent in itſelf that Sy- 
ſtem of virtuous Offices and kind 
Affections, which Reaſon diſcovers 
to harmonize with the Nature and 
:Conftitution of Things, with. the 
Will and Deſigns of the Deity, 
und to be likewiſe perfectly ſuit- 
able to our own moral Nature. 
And theſe diſtinct Obligations, 
or Aiftin& Views of the Obli- 
"vation to Virtue, ſerve to illu- 
"irate and ſtrengthen each other. 
Out moral Senſe feels theſe Things 
to be good, which Reaſon diſ- 
covers to be fir and preferable; 


e hence this laſt appears to give 
iy WIE a "1 A . & $5 Light, 


Te" 
Wi HS 
4 1 
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Light, and add its Confirmation 
Sanction to the former. 


„„ 
So who are unwilling to ad- 
mit of a moral Senſe, do yet ac- 
knowledge, that in order to ſolve 
the principal Actions of human 
Life, it is neceſſary to uſe the 
Term hypothetically. Indeed the 
Suppoſition of a muſical Ear ſeems 
not more reaſonable, nor better 
grounded upon Fact; for we feel 
à Pleaſure in moral Harmony as 
well as in muſical Numbers. With 
regard to the Riſe and Origin of 
the muſical Senſe, or what is cal- 
led an Ear, it appears, that where 
it is naturally wanting, it cannot 
be cauſed by Art; tho' Where it 
is natural to any one, it may by 
Art be greatly improved: Nor is 
it leſs preſumeable, that if there 
was no Place in our Nature for 
theſe moral Senſations, they could 
not be artificially formed, nor 5 
| Cc 
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fed: rticular Act of Vo 
— 15 — be ſuppoſed ſuch 
a Senſe in human Nature, as that 
we call moral, or ſomething ſi- 
inilar, and if it be dilcoverable in 
ſome Degtee in all Mankind, in 
vhich Caſe it may well be re- 
garded as 4 common Senſe; one 
cannot help thinking it to have 
the fame Original with our other 
Senſes, or, that it is not the Pro- 
duct of Art, but the Impreſſion 
of Nature. But there is perhaps 
leſs Occaſion for Controverſy here, 
as the Neceſlity of having re- 
courſe to the Suppoſition of a 
moral Senſe and publick Affecti- 
ons is allowed; and as they who 
maintain that they are not im- 
planted, but acquired, do acknow- 
_— notwithſtanding ſome Sort 
elleity or Tendency in our 
Nature towards the correſpon- 
reg Objects, ſo ſoon as we are 
977144 22:8 eee 
Jos See Cic. de Finib. lib. 2. 
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capable of obſerving them; and 
aſſert that, in fact, we are led in- 
ſenſibly, and by the Circumſtan- 
ces of our Being, to love and ap- 


call virtuous, and own that every 
Argument which is built upon the 
publick and moral Senſes is equal- 
ly concluſive, whether they be 
implanted or acquired. The Mat- 
ter ſeems to be brought to a ver) 
narrow Point, when we did 
er It will really come to the fame 
thing with regard to the mo- 


cc ral Attributes of Gop and the 


« Nature of Virtue and Vice, 


et Whether the Deity has implan- 
ted "theſe Inſtincts and Affecti- 
c ons in us; or has framed and 


«diſpoſed us in ſuch a Manner, 
«© has given us ſuch Powers, and 
«placed us in ſuch Circumſtan- 


es that we muſt neceſſarily ac- 


% quire them; they will be alike 
« natural, and equally valuable 
Parts 


prove certain Actions which we 
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Parts: of our. Conſtitution. in ei- 
ether Senſe, as all Axioms are e- 
: ell certain and ſelf- evident, in 
« Mr-Locke's Scheme of #o innate 
45 P roneighers. and the old one. 
181 N 
e the Whole, we may con- 
clude that if there be an immediate 

Perception of Approbation an 

Pleaſure connected with theſe Af- 
fections and Actions, which Reaſon 
obſerves to be followed by Con- 
ſequences of Advantage, and tend 
to our Happineſs according to the 
Conſtitution of Nature, a double 
or complex Sort of Obligation to 
Virtue is. eſtabliſhed of Courſe. 
The former is more near and in- 
timate, ſince the Senſation of Ap- 
prapation and Pleaſure may be 
aid to co-exiſt with every Exer 
tion of virtuous Affection; the 
lter, which depends on the View 
ET AA 2 rr] 0 


9 Temes Notes on Abp. King's Eſſay on: 
the Origin of. Evil, C hap. 1. TY 10 
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of the rational Advantage reſult- 


ing from virtuous Actions, muſt 
appear very — and ſtrong 
in the Apprehenſion of every in- 
telligent Agent. Thus both of them 
with joint Energy operate in fa- 
vour of Virtue. That Source of 
Obligation, by which we perceive 
the native Worth of virtuous Af- 
fection, and feel it with Pleaſure, is 
the moral Senſe or Conſcience. 
That which perceives the rational 
Advantages of virtuous Conduct 
1s Reaſon and Underſtanding ; 
this is employed in diſcovering 
the Will of God, and the Syſtem 
of virtuous Offices, and by Refle- 
Xion on the Tendency of Things 
in the general Syſtem, affords 
Rules for directing the moral 
Senſe or Conſcience, and — 
it in an even Conformity to Trut 
in its Determinations; the previ 
*ous obligatory Feelings of that 
Power being always ſuppoſed. By 
8 8 50 


I 
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the ſame Faculty we alſo diſcover 
that the Intention of the Deity 
conſpires with the Bent of our in-. 
ward Frame, and of Conſcience it- 
ſelf; by this we likewiſe diſcover 
that the Syſtem of virtuous Affecti- 
ons and Offices are moſt ad vanta- 
geous to our private Intereſt; and 
conſequently by this we perceive 
that the moral Senſe, the Will and 
Intention of the Deity, and private 
or Self affection, all concenter in 
one and the ſame Conduct. 


Tux who refuſe a moral Senſe, 
or a Power of approving moral 


Worth, muſt of courſe reſolve 


the Whole of Obligation into what 
has been called natural. But even 
on the Suppoſition of Inſtincts, or 


a moral Senſe, and of a moral 


Obligation reſulting from it, that 
moral Obligation may neverthe- 
leſs in a certain Point of View 
be conſidered as a natural Ob- 


ligation 


1 *  » „44 „„ 0 
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"1 ** ot. as reducible. to + 
Partic 


arly,..,as it is in conſe- 
queace of à natural Eſtabliſh- 
ment, that the moral Senſe, per- 
ceives Virtue with Approbation 
and feels it with Pleaſure. The 
Obligation to Virtue; may be 
therefore regarded as natural, in 
this larger View, as being agree - 
able to our moral Senſe; and as 
being at the ſame time agreeable 
to Our Senſe of Hondur, which 
preſuppoſes the former, and im- 
plies the Reality of Virtue; ſince, 
without a Sentiment of Virtue 
and real Merit, the Deſire of Ho- 
nour would be mere Caprice and 
W him: Alſo as being further highly 
ſatisfactory. in conſequence. of the 
ſame Eſtabliſhment of Nature to 
the Senſe of Harmony.; there be- 
ing no Charm of the orderly har- 
monious Sort that can ſtand in 
Competition with the Beauty and 
Order of the Affections, with the 


Symmetry 
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Symmetry and Proportion of vir- 
tous Behaviour. And it may be 
aſſerted in general, that Virtue has 
1Tendency to yield the moſt de- 
lightful Gratification to all our 

Senfes, to all our Organs and Fa- 
culties of Pleaſure, and moſt eſpe- 
cally to thoſe of the finer and 

nobler Kind; and conſequently 
that Virtue tends to produce the 
moſt fatisfying and durable: Plea- 

ſures, or the moſt entire Gratifi- 
cation to our general Appetite of 
Good, or to that Determination 
tõ act on the Preſence of —_— ; 
Senfations, which has been calle 


+ * 
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nent al Attraction. > 
Dugi lun 


Tu who place Virtue in the 
Reaſon and Relations of Things, 
and tell us at the ſame time, that 
theſe Relations are to be corre- 
onded with, or conformed to, 
for the Sake of their own intrin- 
ick Worth, or have a full obli- 
FO gatory 
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gatory Power, abſtract from and 
antecedent to any View of Re- 
wards or Puniſhments annexed, 
either by natural Conſequence, or 
poſitive Appointment, may well 

appear 8 ſomew hat unwa- 
rily ſome. of the moſt reaſonable 
Inducements to Virtue, and to 
ſtraiten too far the Grounds of mo- 
ral Obligation. For may not even 
the Appointment of poſitive Re- 
wards and Puniſnments be reaſon- 
ably conſidered, either as giving an 
additional Spring and greater Ener- 
gy to mental Attraction in gene- 
ral, or as a ſuperadded Motive to 
excite us to a more heedful At- 
tention to the natural Sanctions 
and Conſequences of Things? As 
for the natural Conſequences: ot 
Sanctions of Virtue, they ſeem to 
be inſeparably connected with our 
Idea of Virtue; Virtue or moral 
Good: being that which produces 
natural Good, and Vice or Fits 
MEL TO | VII, 
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natürat Evil to the Mind: Such 
i Idea of Virtue therefore, 'a$ 
does not repreſent the Delight it 
yields to dur inward Senſe, to men- 
tal Attraction, or our general Ap- 
petite of Good, ſeems to be y 
imperfect and inadequate: 
BITT T7011 SON DH ann 50 
WRx it poſſible to act virtu- 
ouſly, or to practiſe uniformly the 


* . 


whole Round of good Actions 


ud Offices that Virtue preſcribes, 
from narrow mercenary Views, or 
vithout any generous Meaning to 

promote the Happineſs of others 
ss well as our own; however this 

may have the Semblance or Sha- 
dow of Virtue, it is by no means 


and fordid, is in truth deſtructive 
of private Intereſt, and poiſons e- 
very genuine Source of Self-en- 
oyment. But can we practiſe 
eal'Virtue without conſcious Joy? 
uy an 


vil, being that which produces 


Virtue itſelf. An' Aim ſo illiberal 
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and moſt, excellent and moſt per- 
5 Object without the higheſt 
Taſte of Pleaſure? uy Be love 
the Deity and imitate his Good- 
neſs without a Com lacency-the 

molt delightful and ſublime? Can 

we be truly beneficent and exert 

our utmoſt Endeavours for the 
Good of others, and be inſenſible 
mean while to the Charm of ſoci- 


14 


Mehr Upon them, or, (Which is 


Umitting Energy of mental Gravi- 
tation, or exert the leaſt Activity 
Without its Influence? Have thoſe 
Relations, in which Virtue is al- 
edged to conſiſt, a full obligatory 
Power, or are they to be regard- 
ed for their own intrinſicx Worth, 
abſtract from, and antecedent to 
their Tendency to produce natural 
God or 'Happinets,— their Ten- 
dency to gratify any particular Or- 
. gate of Perception or Senfation in 
Bur Nature, — or to gratify mental 
Artratt ion, or the general Deter- 
mination of our Nature to act in 


ons to be regarded as abſtract 
from, and antecedent to any Ten- 
dency to produce the Eſteem and 
Favour of our Fellow- creatures? 
In fine, are they to be regarded 
as apart from, or as prior to the 
Confideration of their being co- 
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the ſame) ſuſpend the unte- 


View of Good? Are theſe Relati- 


B b incident 


- Incident. © with the benevolent 
iews and Intentions. of the Dei- 


ty, and of their being agreeabl 

| to his perfect Nature, which is $6 
ſupreme Origins of all Relations, 
and of all Excellence and Hap- 


- 


ineſs? This indeed may well 
eem to be a Straining of, Philoſo- 
phy, into a Degree of Abſtracti- 
on beyond natural Feelings, an 

beyond that very Reaſon. itſelf, 
whoſe. Influence in this Matter is 
ſo ſollicitouſly contended for. phe 
Poet gives a much more juſt and 
intelligible Account of the Mat- 


Know then this Truth (enough for 
Man to know) | | 
Virtue alone is Happineſs below; 
T7 he only Point where human Bliſs 
And taſtes the Good without. the 
Fall to Il; CG 
01 ig  » WWbere 
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If Belt 0 what it rale, and whit 
ee : given. 4 5 Porz. 


1 101. theſe Things it may ap: 
pear reafonable'to conſider Virtne 
as a Law guarded with propet 
Sanctions, given by a Superior of 
ſufficient Power to make us hap- 
i or miſerable, to whom we muſt 

5 wil Times be beholden for 4 
Be eing, and every Enjoyment.” 

on TONE is the Law of G 9 

e gde by the Nature of Man, 


and $0 Oraer of _ the SOLES ; 
N Bb b 2 


des Tho? the particular Method of recoucil- 


pr oſed in the Note that runs from P. 2 
266, was intended to ſtand as a diſtin 
Piece of reaſbning by itſelf, it may appear 


however, not only to be no Way inconſiſt- 


ent With the Reaſoning in the Text to the 


ſame purpoſe, but to ſerye for its Illuſtration 
and Confirmation. 


ng the iuſtinctive and rational Schemes, as 
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in other Terms to the ſame Pur- 
poſe, it is a Law exhibited-1n plain 


and legible Characters in the Na- 


ture, . Conſtitution and Relations 
of Things: It is a Law, not 
founded on arbitrary and mutable 
Will, but on the irreverſible Baſis 
af the divine Mill, or on the eſ- 
ſential Goodneſs and Perfection 
of the divine Nature; for the 4i- 
vine Will is nothing different from 
the Tendency and Determination 
of his perfect Nature. And the 
Tendency of Virtue to produce 
the greateſt Good, and of Vice 
to produce the greateſt Evil, may 
juſtly be conſidered, as the aw ful 
danction of this unchangeable Law 


and Will of Goo. 


Fox, on recollecting the paſt 
Steps of this Enquiry, we flatter 
.ourſelves. that it is fairly brought 
to the following Concluſion, 
That the compleat Idea of Vir- 
Sorry 7 i | 6 tue 
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©: res not to he obtained from 
hama Nature alone, or taken 
part and independent; bat 
«from viewing it as an Object 
bee with the Univerſe, 
and from the mutual Agree- 


ment and Harmony which the 


«-Supreme Author and Law-givet 

* appears to have deſign'd ſhould 
i take Place between them; that 
- therefore Virtue is to be regard» 
* ed and revered as a divine Laus 
*. promulgated to Man by his own 
e Ncure and by the Nature of 
«the Univerſe ;1n one Word, by 
&:the Nature of Things: That 
65 therefore the Obligation to V ir- 
re, (as hinted above) taken in 
„any other View lower than this, 
« jg mn erin and r 4 
iin | 
| „neee the Motives-to'Vir- 
tue drawn from the Nature of Man, 
and the Harmony of Things, do 
not of themſelves contain the full 
— B b 3 Energy 
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Energy and Authority of perfect 
_ Obhigation; and are not fo. ſteady, 
ſo lively and univerſal, as: when 
taken in Subordination to the di- 
vine Will. It is by no Means de- 
nied, that the Tendency of Virtue 
to our own private Good, furni- 
ſhes ſome Degree of Obligation 
to practiſe it; that this Obligation 
to it, is further ſtrongly inhanced 
and confirmed by the Impreſſion 
entertained by Con ſcience of its 
native Worth, and by the Views 
obtained by Reaſon of its Agree- 
ment with the Conſtitution: of the 
Univerſe : Theſe laſt more eſpe- 
cially. are eſſential to the Idea of 


perfect moral Obligation: But ſtill 


without ſomething more, we may 


ſeem to be too much left to our- 


ſelves— too much at our own va- 
riable and giddy Diſcretion.) 
0 + x OF a 4 r 


Fon we are to remember, that 
we are not only under the Direction 
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of that right Reaſon, or of thar 
moral Good and Virtue, the Ideas 
of which we are capable of form- 
ing for ourſelves, but more eſpe- 
cially under the Government of 
the perfect Rectitude and abſolute 
Goodneſs of the divine Nature 
and Will, which are altogether 
independent of us, and far exceed 
our higheſt Conceptions. From 
this ariſes the Completion of mo- 
ral Obligation and its Authority 
over us. To underſtand this more 
diſtinctly, we may advert that 
Olligation ſuppoſes a Law bind- 
ing; a: La ſuppoſes and im- 


pes a Will preſcribing, or à Le- 
| Bl gr/ator: to give it Promulgation 
and Authority; at leaſt, ſuch is 
the moſt received Import of the 
Terms; and, without Queſtion, 
Perfect Obligation and perfect La w- 
imply theſe 1 For, where 
t | they do not, the Subjects of them 
are left without an intelligent Su- 


tte Nature of all finite rational Be- 


equen ain 

=; N eta 85 a own Dif 
crete and Wil n. 

--Bevthes, were b bmev ten the 

Nature of Man, and perhaps, in 


Ings, that inclines to be attached 
aud guided by ſomething more 
than abſtract Motives, more than 
Conſiderations of Rectitude and 
Good, abſtract from the Chara- 
Fer of ſome fuperior Mind 6r6- 
ther, in whom they are cohceiv d 
to inhere, and from whofe Voli- 
tions and Determiflatiòns agree 
able to them, they are ſup 
to derive Energy aud In 
It ſeems indeed hardly Poco 
to determine the Will, ör exert 
it with Vigoir, in intereſt 
Matter, 9 elf 
_ the Will of others has been NAT de- 
termined and exerted already. 
Whence elſe, the Appeals ta 
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to gantient 4 Characters and | Man- 
ners ee of preſent Inſti- 


tutions? Whence elſe, the Influ- 
ence and Authority of Men of ſu- 
perior Wiſdom and Experience; 
or indeed of Example in general? 
Do we ſee any, who are capable of 
acting uniformly from cool Views 
of -Reaſon, apart from any Coun- 
tenance theſe may have from the 
Manners and Example of others? 


Are not the Sentiments, Declara- 


tions and Maxims of publick Su- 
eriors, eſpecially if they uniform- 

Ee to them in their Con- 
duct, in a Manner implicitly re- 
ceived, complied with, and imi- 
tated by great Numbers? Maxims, 
which if thrown out at random, 
or regarded ſeparately from any 
Name or Character, would be ne- 
glected and made light of! The 
Abuſes ariſing from this Principle 
are not diſſembled. It is only 
meant to obſerve, that ſuch a 
5 Me Principle 


ts + 


ws * De, MW: 
Principle is watura7; as chis may 
ferve to heighten in dur View the 


important Part which the ſupreme- 


ly perfect Character and Will of 
Gop bears in compleating the Au- 
thority of moral Obligation. For let 
the Notion of the obligatory Force 
of the Conduciveneſs of Virtue to 
private Intereſt, of the Impreſſions 
felt by Conſcience of its intrinfick 
Worth, of the harmonious Agree- 
ment which Reaſon apprehefids it 
to bear with the Conſtitutions u- 
- niverſal and particular, be carried 
to its utmoſt, and let theſe Per- 
ceptions be ever ſo conſtant, with- 
out ſomething more, they cbuld 
but flightly affect che bum Will; 
F ſay, without ſotnerhins tore, 


that Faculty would be little ſuſ. 


ceptible of any rational Tmpreffi- 
ons: It eould not be in Condition 
of complying ſo readily with the 


Dictates of Reaſon or of Oonſci. 
ence, when acting by themſelves, 
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as. When conceivedito act in Con- 
a With, a ſuperior Will. 
Way we way ſee, of 
;onſequence it is to aß 
e.the Authority. of the divine 
7 into the compleat Idea of 
al Obligation. But the Rea- 
bee of doing ſo, may more 
ol wiener ee rere enter 
1 mare Senſe or Co 
Hience are Principles only implant- 
ed. in out Nature, or derived into 
it: I theſe therefore impoſe any 
Obligation upon us, muſt not the 
Source of ſuch Obligation ulti- 
mately ly in the Author of ſuch 
Implantation or Derivation? What 
are: the Conſtitution and Relati- 
ons. of Things, but Impreſſions of 
divine Wiſdom? Can theſe then 
fix any Obligation, which does 
not reſolve into the Wiſdom and 
e which eſtabliſned 79 
at 


— 
— 


en can ariſe Rd it, ky 
"out taking into View, that, Goog, 
Which is fitteſt for ĩts ber He ? 
And what is that Good, other 
than ede himſelf, the o inal and 
unfailin rce of perfect Beau- 
ty and Gene: ? It therefore 
appears, that the moral Obligati- 
ons can only receive their; entire 
"Conſummation, in conſequence of 
"their, being carried up to. their 
-divine Original ;. there alone they 
acquire their full Ratification, and 
e. 355 
Wrxn it not for this, All; het e 
it bee or ſubordinate Obli- 
gations would loſe all Certainty 
f Steadineſs or Continvance. 
If conceived to ariſe merely from 
Nature, without any vital, Prin- 
*ciple of Intelligence to give them 
N or , there an 
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be no Aſſurance how long they 
would continue the ſame; how 
long Reaſon, Conſcience and the 
"Conſtitution of Things would pre- 
ſerve the preſent Form and De- 
termination, without taking a dif- 
ferent Turn, perhaps in favour of 
the very reverſe of Virtue. _ 


From theſe Conſiderations we 
may learn that it is not quite ad- 
viſable to take part with thoſe Phi- 
loſophers, who maintain that the 
divine Will conſtitutes the only im- 
a Y mediate Obligation to Virtue: As 
if nere Will could conſtitute Good- 
. ne ſ, or eſtabliſh any Obligation to 
conform to it: Or, as if Virtue was 
i- to be eſtimated only from Compli- 
y ance given to ſuch Will. Certainly 
it more becomes us, as indeed it 1s 
more agreeable to Truth, to ſay, 
that the inherent Goodneſs and 
71 Rectitude of Gop adviſes and di- 
d recs his Will, and that his Wil 
ve} C2 is 


* 


Qu Part! 
55 ever ſo ee rn — 


in this View, the divine Will is 
ueſtionably the moſt perfect, 

R 
moral Obligation. From theſe al- 
ſo we may be atisfied. on the o- 
ther Hand, that as in the natural 
World, the divine Hand does not 
operate immediately, but by. the 


Intervention of - ſecond . Cauſes, 


ſo. in the moral Yorld the Deity 


chuſes, in like Manner, to 6 
rate by Cauſes adapted tot 
more noble Province of his. Ad- 
miniſtration. Theſe are. moral 
Cauſes ſuch as are conſiſtent 
with the Liberty of rational Be- 
ings; ſuch are the Views 
Diſcoveries of Reaſon, the. 
preſſions, Approbations and, Re- 
monſtrances of . Conſcience, -+So 
that, tho” he ſits. at the Head of 
. the. Univerſe, imparting Energy 
£9, the Whole of his moral Go- 
verument, tho” his perfect Will i is 
5 _— a Source 
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1 Seürce of Vitality and Aiirhos 
pation, ion inferior moral Obli- 


gation, it ought ſtill to be under- 
od, that he expects no other 
Compliance with his Will, than 
what is yielded in the View of its 
promulgating itſelf by the Interme- 
Ration of ſuch ſubordinate Obli- 
gations and Laws. And thus it 
pears, that the Deity is no de» 
fpotick or 1 n 
tyrannically or capriciouſ- 

. bas that he Co himſelf 
by the Intervention of certain 
Laws and Rules which. his per- 
fect Nature determines him invio- 
lably to adhere to, in every Period, 
and thro' every Region of his 
unlimited Empire. And thus too 
(as was faid) unleſs he be Tup- 
poſed to ſway the Scepter of 
univerſal Government, to ſet his 
awful Seal to the moral Obligati- 
ons, and thereby to give them Si- 
news and Energy, no one could 
idee C c 2 | be 
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394 A. Eſſay on Part IV. 
be ſecure of their W an 
Force thro future A Ages;, ar 
future Diſpoſitions o Things Par 
not take Place, totally. ſubverſive 
of the preſent. Thus we 185 1 
to obſerve, that i 


92 


SerNNG the future World is is on- 
ly a ſucceeding Period of the ſame 

overnment, under the ſame Go- 
vernor; in which the ſame Secu- 
rity of Rewards to Virtue, and of 
Puniſhments to Vice ſhall conti- 
nue in full Force: And ſeeing we 
of human Race, form'd as we are 
to be immortal, muſt remain the 
perpetual Subjects of that Go- 
vernment, never to withdraw 
ourſelves from its. Juriſdiction, 
never. to transfer our Allegiance 
any where elſe; it follows, that 
the Laws of the moral World, 
and the Sanctions of Virtue, are 
of. the molt ſacred Nature, and of 
all others the moſt. important. to 
5 | us. 


** — 


Nate re Vine, &.. us; 
üs. For What ory more deeply 
intereſt aur Y of Good, than 


the Profpe& of eternal Happineſs 


in the Ways of Virtue? What 
more ſtrongly alarm our Aver ſion 
at Evil, than the Proſpect of e- 
verlaſting Miſery in the Courſes. 
of Vice: While ſo awful an Al- 


furely would heſitate one Mo- 
ment to embrace the virtuous 
15 were it not that ſome lead. 

Ins Paſſion, or inordinate Defire 
of other Objects, has already got 
the Start, and ſo incapacitates him 


for making a Choice, even where 
de himſelf knows it to be jufll 

due. But, abſtracting from thef 

awakening Conſiderations, no- 
thing is more certain, than that 
ſuch Deſires and Paſſions, whe- 
ther they have ariſen from ſome 
N natural Complexion, or 


have fprung up through Inadver- 


deney, and have afterwards gain'd 


Ground 


C c-3 


ternative Rands in View, no Man 
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Ground by habitual Indulgence, 


* 


will prove a vaſtly ſtronger Over- 
match; for any theoretical View 
of thet Beauty of Virtue; or ſpe- 
culative Perſuaſion of its Excel- 
lence. Such Ideas, it would ſeem, 
are too fine and delicate, to have 
à ſteady practical Influence on the 
Heart of ſuch a Creature as Man, 
unleſs they be aſſiſted and reinfor- 
Led by other Motives. 1 10 
1198 141 
denk the A wise and all-power- 
ul Principle of Perfection and 
-Happineſs, who made all Things 
in Number, Weight and Meaſure, 
-did originally form the human 
" Conſtitution, in becoming Sym- 
metry and Order, is or more 
unqueſtionably true, than that a 
mournful Degeneracy has ſuceed- 
ed, that certain Paſſions have 
made groſs Incroachments on that 
original Order, by holding an un- 
f ee d IRE . 
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ſing a lawleſs Sway in the human 

Breaſt; by uſurping the Place 

and Prerogative of Reaſon. and 

Conſcience, whom they have 

guilefully ſupplanted, by enſlaving 
in great meaſure every more gene- 

rous Principle, and foully disfigu- 

ring the Beauty of the human Sy- 
ſtem. Hence Cicero ſays, that 

Nature ſeems to act, not the Part 

of a Mother, but of a Step-ma- 
ther, in ſending us into the World 
with wrong and fooliſh . 
ties, the Sources of all thoſe De- 
viations from Reaſon and Virtue 
that are ſo frequent in the World. 
Good Reaſon had Heraclitus to 
Weep; and others, Philaſophers 
and Poets, to bewail the melan- 
:choly Corruption and Depravity 
of che Manners of Men. * * 

aver 28 Yrs 4 | 
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Wu ute the Balance once 
to can be intirely regained, and 
the Force of a reigning Paſſion 
thoroughly: conquered, Lor Whe- 
Ther mental Diſeaſes, onde prevail- 
my can be perf perfeRly cured by the 
Medicine of Philoſophy, or 
whether there be not, as Senecu 
Teems to imagine, ſome inveterate 
"Diffeaſes of the Mind, that the 
"whole Force of Philoſophy” can- 
not heal f, is not, perhaps, on ac- 
"count of our Ignorance of the Na- 
ture of a fpiritual Subſtance, to be 
dliſtinctiy reſolved from any In- 
es into the Mind of Man it- 


Yo 
It was probably the making. 


an attentive Obſervation. on the 
Strength of d why pers and 
the Force of evil Habits, rather 
than any Pretence to fuperior De- 
Srees of Acquaintance with the 


intimate Nature of the Soul, that 
5 i, "REG: 
| 1 Shree Ey 97. i” 
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pet V Virtus &. 359 
led the Poet to expreſs himſelf ſo 
e concerning Fe Ma- 
ſter-P 'aſlion, 3 4 
n 

— Ter Mother, Habit ; 15 its 
Nute; 

Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but wake 
it Wor. ſe; 


Reaſon it ſelf. but gives it Edge | 


and Power, 
As Heaven's bleſt Beam turns Vi. 
negar more ſour: i 
We. wretched Subjefts, the 0 


„ 1qwful Sway, 


In this weak Queen ſome F au 


rite ſtill obeyj; 

Ab? il ſhe lend not Arms, as wel 

4 Rules, 

hat can ſhe more. than tell 105 
we are F. ools,. 

Teh us to mourn our Nature, 


ſharp. Accuſer, ut a help 5 
© Friend 2 2 Porz. by 


Even 


1 ere, nam. 
| ber Pride, may poſſibly Van 
ſiderate — — be: drawn to 
confeſs her Incapacity of — 
a Mind once loſt te Innocence. 
Nay, it may perhaps! in- 
congruous, that the Deity ſhould 
ever veſt in human Reafon a 
Power fo high, ſo plenary as this. 

Might not ch 2 a Power in the 
. Mind, of — 
or as it were re- creating itſel 
ſeem in a Manner to be equal or 
paramount to that — 
it at firft? Certainly that Power 
alone which creates, is moſt effe- 
Qually-able to rerrivr; that Wiſ- 
dom which knew how to'or7, 
beſt knows how to rem. The 
human Structure once fallen to. 
. is natural to think; can 
on re- built to purpoſe 5 its 
original Architect. For, if #9 | 
Traces of its original Form and 


Deſign be in any 


02 SR ETA r 


eaſure eraſed, 


(as 


pnt M — 3 
(as ——＋ i ons 8 _ 0 
a Who can 10 proper y 
ba conſe 0 or'recurr'd to for its 
paration, as that wiſe Being, 
Whg eoncerted the Plan my it in 
the Beginning?" e 
r 
= Fro the Cenveraion _ 
in it may perhaps appear im 
Abe for wo nec — & a 
Mind that has fallen from Virtue, 
to; raiſe-and recover it effectually. 
Ic, has been repreſented, that true 
irtue conſiſts in the uniform 
YTofſecution of the higheſt and 
moſt univerſal Good; of Conſe- 
quence its Aim muſt ever termi- 
nate on the Deity as the perfect 
Original, from whom alone every 
real Good can be derived. That 
genuine Good in the Poſſeſſion 
of which alone, Man can be 3 
of and happy, is no diviſible 
bing, does not ly ſcattered in 
iſtinct Shares or U which 
any 
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any one may gather up feparate- 

— by bümlelf but is ſo trea- 
ſured up in the all- perfect Nature 
of 'Gop, that tho' its lſſues are e- 
ver open, and its Communicati- 
ons ever liberally diffuſed, yet 
theſe are never broken off, nor 
—.— from him, never attained 
by any without his Influence and 
Aſſfiſtance. Moral Evil is well re- 
preſented as ariſing from Igno- 
rance of the divine Nature, and 
as conſiſting in a State of Diftance 
from it: No wonder, that the 
Hearts of Men, while thus remote 
from the vital Principle of Light 
and Life, ſnould remain in a great 
Meaſure cold and inſenſible, and 
like Plants in Winter, as it were 
bound up in Froſt: Well. may 
it therefore be thought, that in 
ſuch a forlorn Situation, nothing 
leſs than his Approach, like the 
genial Return of a vernal Sun, can 
revive or recover them. This, 
v1 5 3205" of 
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is to: ſay no more, in effect, than 


that the genuine Object of Mens 
moſt rational Deſires, is alone ſuf: 
fictent to quicken and ſet them in 
Motion. Of Conſequence there- 
fore, it is not ſo properly Reaſon's 
Light, as the enlivening Beams of 
Heaven, that is able to kindle the 
Love of Goodneſs in human 
Breaſſs, or animate them to the 
unrelenting Purſuit of it. It is 


the Privile e of Gop alone, to 


touch the Heart with that ethe- 
reat Flame, of which himſelf is 
n and inexhauſtible 
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rwe Anticnts did not fo far over rate 
the Powers of the human Mind, as. to dies 
50 ments of of this Sort. „Thus Plata, 
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Non is any Thing now ſaid, that 
can juſtly be thought inconſiſtent 
with our former Views. For tho 
it be argued here, that in order 
to form the Mind to Virtue, the 
divine Hand muſt be interpoſed, 
perhaps unſeen and inſenſibly at 
the firſt; this however cannot be 
underſtood to. ſuperſede. the Uſe 
of thoſe Methods that have been 
above repreſented as neceſſary, to 
forward the Progreſs, and main- 
tain the Diſcipline of Virtue: 
Such as, to follow Nature,. to 


obey Conſcience. to correſ- 
pond with the Order of the U- 
41 70 b. 


CON 


Thus alſo Seneca, Nulla fine Deo, bona onen 
ft, Epift 73. 


In the ſame way may be under flood the Sen: 


timent put in the Mouth of Cato by the Poet, 
 Efine PEI ſedes, nifi terra & pomtus & aer 
Et celum © VIRTUS, __'- Lacan. 


' Various other Paſſages might be adduced to 
the ame Purpoſe, fs Hh 
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29 
we'repr 
the proper Rule for directing our 
Mot ive. inſtinct, or general Spring 


"HUS, with all the petlpt. 
=cuity in our Power, have 
eſented what ſeemed to be 


of Action, a Principle of itſelf in- 
determinate and indiſcriminating; 


and have thus attempted in ſome 


Meafure' to 'refolve the Queſtion 
Fs bled, viz. © Arethere in the 


a Things, any fixed and certain 


ature and Conſtitution f 


«Meaſures, to the Obſervation of | 
„ which, Man is confined; in or- 


4 der to the Attainment of ulti- 


«mate Good; or may it be as ef- 


« fectually ſecured by a Neglect 
«of theſe Meaſures, and a li- 
4 centious inconſiderate Purſuit 
Hof every Species, and firſt 1 
ane et Good? N 
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conteſted, than b betray- 
edz yet it is to oy ed, that 


mently agitated, and the Parties 
engaged in them leſs numerous. 
There are more indeed who unite 
in wiſhing well to its Intereſts, 
than are agreed as to its Founda- 
tion: yet the more they can a- 
gree as to this, the more will it 
be both for their own Credit, and 
for the Credit of Virtue itſelf; 


of the p r and weaker Sort, 
85 in the lexity and Con- 
fuſion of their Ideas, ate in Dan- 


ger of loſing the Foree and Ener- 
gy of virtuous Impreflions. PEN 


"Tavre is one. ens uni- 
form and invariable Thing: Would 
Men of Parts and Genius remem- 


ber attentively, that the moſt va- 
Mabie Lenin, and what of all 
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Other Kinds will do them greateſt 


ledge of Truth, and leaſt of all, 
in the Art of warring againſt one 
anothers Schemes and Opinions; 


we might expect to ſee them 
more ready to agree and join I- 
ſue together. Would they can- 


didly acknowledge their own 


Schemes to be in danger of fail-- 


ing thro' their Defects, and to 


ſupply theſe, would frankly have 
recourſe to the Aſſiſtance of thoſe 
they are ſo ſolicitous to overturn, 
we might expect, perhaps, to ſee 
one compleat Scheme growing 
out of them all. Thus it might 


he hoped, they would find, that 


to act according to Virtue, and 


to Nature is the ſame Thing. 
that the latter is only a more ex- 


plicative Way of expreſſing the 


former; — that to follow Na- 


ture, — to conform to human 
An torn Df; 7:4: 1008 


Honour, only conſiſts in the Know- 
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Oucleſdw. | 
Nature, to promote che pu- 


blick Good. to act agreeably to 
Truth. to Reaſon, . to the 
Fitneſs; to the eternal Reaſon 
and Fitneſs of Things, to the 
unchangeably perfect Will of Gon, 
and to Ars Laws. eftabliſhed 
by his Authority; are all ſo many 
equivalent Expreſſions, alike ſi- 
gnificant of true Virtue: 3 
would alſo perceive, that a 
and compleat Obligation lies upon 
_ to 1 0 Wi in 1 


. 1 am aware, that one of the 23 wo 
ets on this Subje& maintains, that Virtue 
cannot properly be called natural to me 4 
Words are, Oer 871 wile Er 5 md 
Tar goa nuts. ieee. Ariſtot. 7 
$, t 
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. 2. cap. 1. Bur he immediately a 
- Vietoe is nothing precernatural ; that it 14. 
kills in a right Habit ſoperinduced on the na- 
2 Faculties and Affections; which plainty 
"3mplies, that it is natural for the Mind to give 

- Admiffion and Reception to Virtue, and to 
acquire the Habit of it; and that it follows 
, Natare in doing ſo: Nothing of which is 
"conſiſtent with faying, that Vittue Ties in 
" following Nature. 
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of: its being indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary to 1 5 own Happineſs, to 
3 the Eſteem and Appro- 

ion of others, and more eſpe- 

. as it is the Law of the ſu- 
Mind. And they would 
likewiſe fee, that thoſe who build 
a amen of. Morality on any 
ſingle Pillar of the human Frame, 
do not ſeem to advert how vas 
rious a Creature it is they are 
repreſenting ; nor to fecollect the 
Diverſity of Springs and 
cighns, that act upon the ge- 
| neral Movement, or Motive-in- 
ſlin&; nor that Man is but a Part, 
a very incohſiderable Part of the 
Univerſe; and leaſt of all, that the 
niverſe itſelf is a Chimera, 1'No- 


out ' rak? 
Deſign, whoſe Power is the Cauſe 
of tbe Exiſtence of all Things it 
contains; as his Perfection and 


Excellence is the Foundarhny the 
. Model 


a mere Impoſſibility, with- 
in that Principle of 


Model, and Reaſon of their Man- 


der of Exiſtence, of their Beauty, 
Hatmony and Order.. 
Tus, on the Whole, I hope 
it may appear, that Monk al. Vin- 
ru, far from depending in the 
leaſt on Faſhion or Opinion, is 
founded upon Nature; and not 
upon human Nature alone, far leſs 
upon any ſingle detached Part of 
it; but that taking in a wider 
Compaſs, it fixes its Foundation 
in the Nature of the Univerſe it- 
ſelf: That it extends its generous 
Views to every Being within the 
Circle of Exiſtence, and ultimate- 
ly terminates on Him, who is the 
Author of Nature, the Parent of 
Life, the Standard of Beauty, and 
the inexhauſtible Fountain of Per- 


fection and Happineſs. 
Urox this wide complex Foun- 
dation, and not on any ſeparate 
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or Hingle Part, the tedabih) 

Eſſay attempts, with due Regard, 

it is popd, to every different Sen- 
timent, and ſuperior Name, to 
raiſe the Scheme of Virtue; about 
which T am inclined to think the 
Diſputes of Philoſophers are ra- 1 
ther nice Diſtinctions, than real | 
Differences, and that they do in- 
. | deed more nearly agree, Than ma- f 
my imagine, or SA, Heng I 


| are aware. 9: 
Like Doors 5 whew ab 
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I. alt. infert Comma after dell, dele Comma 
Glebe. p. 208. l. io. inſeti Comma after 
deiermine. dele Comma aſter that, p. 222. 1.16. 
dele Comma after Principle 
antecedent. 
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